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FRICA, for so long the unknown Continent, is now coming into its 
own. At this year’s Assembly of the United Nations, the Congo 
crisis and the arrival of so many new African Members have focussed 
attention upon its problems. The danger that it will be the next battlefield 
in the Cold War is one that causes great anxiety to all interested in the 
preservation of world peace and in the welfare of its peoples. 
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In order to give some idea of the size of Africa, it should be realized 
that the tsetse belt alone, that is the portion south of the Sahara and north 
of the Union, is twice the area of the United States of America. 

Lately two new factors have had to be taken into account when assessing 
the Continent’s future. The first is the plan for the New Africa as many 
of the African leaders see it; the second is the effect on world opinion and on 
foreign credit of the chaos in the Congo, the shootings in the Union, the 
troubles in Nyasaland and the military measures taken in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

“Partnership” between White and Black races, a theory which super- 
seded “‘Trusteeship”’ as the dream of civil servants striving for the progress 
of the peoples of East and Central Africa, is finished. Whether it could 
have worked in different conditions it is impossible to say, but the White 
people gave it no chance. How can a man be your partner if you will 
not drink with him in a bar, eat with him in a restaurant, sit next to him 
in a cinema or a bus, and if his political and legal rights are inferior to 
yours? Partnership denotes equality and whatever the relationship between 
the races has been in East and Central Africa, it is certainly not equality. 

The plans of some of the most important African leaders make such 
conceptions of “Partnership” unrealistic. Every State, they intend, will 
have adult suffrage on a common roll. This means that non-African 
peoples will have little more influence electorally than coloured peoples 
have in Nottingham or Notting Hill. Their influence, in other words, will 
be that of Europeans in India. They may have considerable economic 
influence if they are sensible, but that is a different matter. 

The leaders, furthermore, envisage Africa developing into five huge 
Federations or Confederations of States: one in North Africa, one in 
South, two in the West and one in Central and East. Of these the last 
named will consist of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Mozambique. The Southern 
one will comprise the Union, the High Commission Territories and South 
West Africa. 

It is against the background of this thinking that we must view the present 
situation, particularly in East and Central Africa, for there the United 
Kingdom Parliament and people have still a considerable responsibility. 
How we approach the problem will, in fact, have a good deal of effect on 
the climate of opinion when finally power is transferred to the new States. 

Tanganyika seems set fair to independence and we may hope that there 
the transference of power will be as smooth as in the West African States 
for which Britain was formerly responsible. In Uganda the dispute is not 
between the Protecting Power and the people, but between the new political 
parties and their leaders on the one hand and the traditional Rulers and 
their followers on the other. This conflict is particularly sharp in the case 
of Buganda, the richest and most advanced part of the country with a 
population a fifth of the whole. Mr. Macleod is, however, being very 
firm and is determined that elections for the new Legislative Council shall 
be held early next year on a nation-wide basis but not at first on a com- 
pletely adult suffrage. 
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In Kenya the problem is how to persuade the White Settlers, as the 
European farmers are there called, to stay and farm when their previous 
dominant position will have gone. On economic grounds this is most 
desirable. Kenya is predominantly agricultural. Of her surplus production 
some two-thirds is obtained from the European farmers. For years to 
come the country cannot support itself on anything like its present standard 
of living without them. It will take some years before enough Africans have 
the capital or skill to take the White Settler’s place. The Asians are not 
as a rule interested in mixed farming, but only in plantation crops of 
such commodities as coffee or tea. In all the welter of high-flown political 
speeches from and about Kenya this simple economic fact is not given 
sufficient prominence. 

I have thought for some time past that perhaps one way out of the 
difficulty would be for the Crown to buy in all the European-owned land 
in the White Highlands and grant it out to suitable applicants on agricultural 
tenancies on the same lines as those in the United Kingdom. With a good 
part of their capital thus realized, at the price they gave for the land 
together with the amount spent on improvements, the White Settlers might 
be induced to stay on. In the meantime, smallholder development of land 
for Africans is proceeding in Kenya as elsewhere but, at best, it can only 
be a slow process. 

In Central Africa that uneasy Federation kettle now boils over. The 
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Monckton Commission, not surprisingly, has dealt with the question of 
secession and has made recommendations upon it. The Commission has, 
in fact, suggested that Her Majesty’s Government should declare its in- 
tention to permit secession if so requested after a certain time. I always 
thought that the Commission would deal with this question for, unless 
they did so, their Report would have been entirely unrealistic. Sir Roy 
Welensky, Sir Edgar Whitehead and their respective Federal and Southern 
Rhodesian Governments, nevertheless, did not think so. They were 
adamant on this issue, as I know only too well, having discussed the 
question at length with Sir Roy last year. He maintained, and obtained 
the British Government’s acceptance of this position, that secession should 
not be part of the Terms of Reference of the Commission. 

Not only has the Commission dealt with secession, but Mr. Macleod has 
also stated that it may be discussed at the forthcoming Constitutional 
Conference in London. Sir Roy, with a good deal of justification from his 
point of view, has accused the United Kingdom Government of bad faith 
in that in 1957 two United Kingdom Ministers, on behalf of the British 
Government, agreed to abandon secession on the understanding that he 
abandoned union of the three territories. 

We can now see what a devil’s cauldron the British Government tipped 
us into when in 1953, against African opinion and in the teeth of strong 
opposition in Parliament, they forced through Federation in Central Africa. 
We must now see whether the rags and tatters of British policy can be 
gathered together and made up into something useful. 

There seems little chance of agreement at the forthcoming Constitutional 
Conference even on the Monckton recommendations. Sir Roy fulminates 
at the British Government, Sir Edgar calls up the Territorials and puts 
into a state of readiness the laagers to which the European farmers can 
retreat in case of need. But where is all this going to end? How can any 
State maintain production, leave alone develop when its Rulers have to 
take these measures? They have an uncomfortable likeness to the sort 
of action the Romano-British citizens must have taken in what is now 
England when the Imperial Legions were withdrawn to defend Rome and 
the Dark Ages began. 

African Opinion may be conjectured from the views of two Africans 
who signed the Report with Reservations as they felt grave doubts whether 
any Federal Association would, in fact, gain the acceptance of Africans 
in the two Territories of Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. Indeed, this 
is so and in itself indicates the dilemma facing the African leaders in 
the Federation. As I have explained, modern African thinking envisages 
the creation of large Federations in Africa, and the African leaders 
in Central Africa know well enough that not one of the three Territories 
can stand on its own feet economically at anything like the present standard 
of living, yet “Federation” has become a bad word implying domination by 
Southern Rhodesian Europeans. 

It is for this reason that the two Minority Africans suggest the replace- 
ment of the Federation by a High Commission on the lines of the East 
African High Commission which deals with economic matters and common 
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services for the four East African Territories. This is a useful suggestion 
to start from, but it must be remembered that a High Commission can 
only be made to work if it has goodwill on all sides and the old Central 
African Council, it was believed, had little enough of this essential com- 
modity from Southern Rhodesia. It was partly because of the failure of 
this Council that the idea of Federation took hold and was developed. 

Some sort of economic association, nevertheless, between Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia is essential. The latter produces the coal which the 
former uses in the copper belt. The association between these two and 
Nyasaland has never seemed to me to be essential, although in existing 
circumstances it is desirable. In some ways the future affinity of Nyasa- 
land may lie with Tanganyika, but at present certainly the human traffic 
flows West and South. There is some wild talk of Southern Rhodesia 
“going it alone’. This course is quite impracticable, economically or 
politicaliy, except on a siege economy, and what expatriate would wish to 
live on that? Even on this basis the régime could only survive provided 
it had the massive support, militarily and economically, of the United 
Kingdom. 

For these reasons the British Government cannot do another “Devlin” 
on us and ignore or reject most of the Monckton Commission’s Report. 
My guess is that the Government will acept the main lines of the Report, 
including the right to secede and the énlargement of the powers of the 
Territories together with the consequent diminution of those of the Centre, 
but will stress the view expressed by the Commission that the Three 
Territories could best go forward if they remained linked in a Federal 
Association although it is too much disliked to survive in its present shape. 
The Prime Minister’s reference to the Report at Scarborough, if he had 
read it, seemed to me to be disingenuous. He said “the remarkable and 
outstanding feature of the Commission’s Report is the nearly unanimous 
acceptance of the need for such a Federation and the tragedy that would 
be involved in its collapse.” 

When Lord Salisbury’s resignation was accepted by Mr. Macmillan, the 
balance of power in the Cabinet and the Party began to swing right away 
from the High Tories and from those who by birth or marriage were 
connected with the aristocracy. We now have a predominantly middle- 
class Cabinet who have little sympathy with High Toryism. So far as 
Central Africa is concerned the substitution of Mr. Macleod for the then 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd completed the process. Mr. Macleod’s success at 
Scarborough in having his African policy accepted with acclaim means that 
the present Government will have no cause, anyway, to do another 
“Devlin”. As therefore the Government is likely to accept the Monckton 
Commission’s recommendations on secession, they may be pressed to permit 
secession in the near future and to agree to a High Commission sort of 
Authority in substitution for the present system. In any event the Bell 
now seems to toll for the existing Federation. 

I have always thought that the African leaders were ill-advised to cam- 
paign against Federation. They should have campaigned for Federation 
but for their sort of Federation. In other words they should have gone 
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all out for adult suffrage on common constituency rolls in every one of the 
Three Territories. This would have meant that all three Territories would 
have become, politically, African-controlled and the Federation also. From 
a tactical point of view this policy would have placed the European parties 
in a cleft stick. By their short-sightedness the African leaders in Central 
Africa have created for themselves a considerable dilemma as I have 
explained. 

The question is where do we go from here? I believe that in Central 
Africa Europeans can either come to terms with Africans or they can 
fight them. In the long run the result will be the same in either case 
in that Africans will be in political control, but in the former Europeans 
will retain a considerable part in the economic life of the Territories and 
a tremendous shedding of blood will be saved. Our duty in the United 
Kingdom is to gain an understanding of the very real problems, to avoid 
divisions into sheep and goats, and to use every public and private influence 
we possess to establish a new association between the Territories. 

There is one factor, however, which must be taken into account. African 
leaders are usually shrewd enough. They know very well that without 
European help in Central Africa their economies will founder. As their 
peoples will be looking for a higher standard of living and not a lower one 
after self-government has been attained, the leaders will, if given a sensible 
lead, be in no hurry to get rid of the help expatriates can render in 
economic affairs. 

The Congo fiasco has been as much a shock to African leaders as to 
everyone else. It has reinforced the moral, if reinforcement were needed 
except to those who did not wish to admit it, that long before Independence 
is granted it is the duty of the Colonial Power responsible to do everything 
possible to prepare emergent peoples for the tasks ahead of them. Here is 
our clear duty in East and Central Africa. At the moment, however, the 
pace is that of the ox and not that of the motor car. Education, technical 
training and a host of other subjects require a mighty speeding up. 

Economic and financial circumstances are worrying in this vast theatre. 
Credit, always a timid, easily frightened bird, has been severely scared 
by events in Africa and, geography not having been its best subject at 
school, tends to lump the Congo, Kenya and Nyasaland together as next- 
door neighbours. It is most difficult just now to obtain finance for East or 
Central Africa in the open market in London or New York. Even to 
hold the present position is not going to be easy, let alone obtain an 
additional supply unless confidence is restored. 

African leaders as well as European must put a guard on their tongues. 
A few ill-chosen words to an emotional audience can do, indeed have done, 
immense harm to their country’s credit. African leaders, in particular, 
must give this problem much thought. Everything is going their way; why 
spoil their country’s future to gain present applause? If, too, they con- 
centrate on achieving their political ends without thought for the necessity 
of training a sufficient number of their people before Independence, then 
in all probability they will wreck the economies of their countries and 
leave them with liberty only to starve. 
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THE WORLD SCENE— 


BALKANS AT UN 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


HE Balkans area continues to rank first in importance in the eyes of 
the Soviet Union. The reasons are fairly obvious. Not only is the region 
highly strategic in terms of power balance between the two ideological 

and rival blocs, but it is at the very door of the Russian “‘Heartland’’, with 
the vulnerable Middle East, leading to Africa and India, across the historic 
Aegean and Mediterranean Seas. Two world wars have had their focal point 
and centre within its geographical limits, and as a result of the second 
upheaval Russia established the nucleus of her satellite empire in the 
Balkans. America is fully aware of the strategical importance of the area, as 
is evident by the constant watch of her Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean 
and in Greek waters, apart from the bases she has set up and the financial 
and military aid she has given to friendly governments. Whether the State 
Department, or Washington, acts with sufficient wisdom as regards the 
political dangers in South-Eastern Europe is quite another matter. 


The autumn session of the United Nations has been notable for much 
more than the unseemly outbursts and table-thumping of Mr. Khrushchev. 
Washington diplomatic circles evinced surprise when they found that the 
Soviet leader was accompanied by the chiefs of all six satellite countries, 
including those from Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania—a full 
Balkans muster. The American guess that Mr. Khrushchev wanted backing 
for all his proposals was no doubt largely correct; another reason, 
apparently not so generally obvious even to the diplomats, was that the 
Rumanian Premier, Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej, had come to renew his country’s 
plea for Greece and Turkey to join in a new Balkan Pact. Thus was the 
Communist pressure on Greece, which has been going on for a long time 
in the Balkans, and spurred by Russia, carried to the United Nations. 
The aim, of course, in spite of Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej’s assurance that such a 
pact—to create a nuclear-free zone in the Balkans region—‘‘does not imply 
the renunciation of alliances with other States’’, is calculated to serve, 
primarily, the overall policy of Moscow. 


Greece, whose delegation supported inscription of what has become 
known as “the Stoika proposal” on the agenda, has consistently expressed 
her desire to co-operate in a mutually beneficial policy of peaceful co- 
existence, notwithstanding different political and social systems, with her 
Communist neighbours, but has stipulated certain prerequisite conditions. 
These are, in the case of Bulgaria, a practical demonstration of her sincerity 
by an attempt to pay the 45,000,000 dollars of reparations awarded to 
Greece by the 1946 Paris Treaty, and in the case of Albania, a settlement 
of the Northern Epirus claim, with which are linked allegations of ill- 
treatment of the thousands of Greeks settled in the province. 


So far these conditions have not been satisfied, though in a recent inter- 
view with the Sofia correspondent of the Athens Liberal newspaper, 
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To Vima, the Bulgarian Premier, Mr. Anton Yugo, said his Government 
was now ready to make “‘a gesture of goodwill’”’ by paying 2,000,000 dollars 
as a first instalment of the reparations due to Greece. Mr. Karamaniis’ 
Government, so often disappointed by the evasive tactics of Bulgaria, 
awaits Sofia’s gesture of sincerity in a practical form. Meanwhile, Greece’s 
attitude to the Rumanian proposal for ‘‘a zone of peace, free of atomic 
weapons, and of foreign military bases”, remains the same, as expressed 
many times by the Premier in the Greek Parliament, and during the debate 
at the United Nations. That question comes essentially within the frame- 
work of an overall agreement on world disarmament, and a regional pact 
on the lines suggested could only result in the weakening of NATO, and 
a strengthening of the Russian position in the whole Balkans and Middle 
East region. 

As a strange sidelight to Bulgaria’s renewed overtures for a better 
understanding with Greece, and the presentation of the Rumanian proposal 
to the United Nations, the Secretary-General of Macedonia’s Bulgarian 
Organization in the United States and Canada, Mr. Louben Dimitrov, 
has provoked Greek feeling by a letter sent to the New York Times. In 
this the old legend of ‘‘oppressed Bulgarians” is revived, although there 
are no Bulgarians in the province. The plea for “an independent 
Macedonian State, protected by the Security Council”, is a reiteration of 
similar proposals that have emanated from successive Bulgarian Govern- 
ments since the end of the last war, with which has been linked a territorial 
claim to ‘an opening on the Aegean”. If the political complexion of 
Bulgaria has changed, Sofia’s claims and ambitions, like those of Russia, 
are pretty much the same as those in the days of Comitajas. And it 
should not be forgotten that Bulgaria is the most servile and obedient 
of the satellites, and that a slice of the Aegean littoral would be as pleasing 
to Moscow as to Bulgaria. Possession of Salonika remains a cherished 
dream of the Communist fold. 

The Rumanian move at the UN Assembly for a new Balkan Pact which 
would, in effect, undermine the whole NATO defensive system in the 
Mediterranean and Mid-East, must be seen against the background of 
preceding Soviet and satellite manceuvres and “‘pressures”’ in relation to 
Greece. Under Mr. Karamanlis’ praiseworthy Five-Year Economic Plan 
to raise the living standards of the Greek people, Greece has willingly 
responded to satellite exhortations to trade with her on a mutually profitable 
basis of exchange of goods. Since, however, Greece showed no desire to 
fall in line with Soviet political ideas regarding a nuclear-free zone, trade 
with the satellites has either declined, or proved so unprofitable as to be 
a menace to the national economy. 

Thus, 530 tons of Greek currants were sold in the United Kingdom 
recently by Bulgaria at £4 a ton less than the normal Greek price, though 
such “dumping” practices are explicitly forbidden in the Greek-Bulgarian 
trade agreement. A significant feature is that Bulgaria has been urging 
Greece to increase the volume of bilateral trade. Chiefly for propaganda 
reasons, other countries of the Communist bloc have been buying Greek 
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products in exchange for capital goods, which, however, have been sold to 
Greece at prices above the international market level. The seriousness 
of all this for Greece, in a dangerous geographical position, and the only 
surviving democracy in South Eastern Europe, is that if her economy 
failed she might fall a prey to Communist scheming within her borders. 

The EDA Party in the Greek Parliament, the largest grouping in the 
opposition, and regarded as the banned old KKE Communist Party in a 
different guise, is critical of Greece’s support for NATO, especially as the 
Greek Budget has to foot about 40 per cent of the military expenditure. 
While the Greek people are immensely grateful to America for the generous 
aid that has been given to their country, Greek feelings generally have 
been irritated by the behaviour of the United States vis a vis the Common 
Market. In order to resist more effectively Communist political pressures, 
Greece had hoped to gain some advantage for her main agricultural product, 
tobacco, by high tariffs imposed by the Common Market, with which she 
has become associated. 

But Washington, under pressure from a powerful tobacco lobby, has 
spared no effort to bring the 30 per cent tariff on external tobacco down 
to 22 per cent, and recently adjustments were made by introducing a ceiling 
in favour of the United States. The Greek Press has been highly critical 
of America’s action, which lends strong support to the view held in 
responsible quarters supporting NATO that the American Government, 
in its general policy of strengthening the Western bloc, deals primarily 
with rulers and governments in establishing friendship and goodwill, in- 
stead of fully assessing the needs and aspirations of the peoples behind 
the governments. It seems not improbable that if the Common Market 
fails to solve the problem of disposing of Greece’s agricultural produce, the 
Greek Government may be compelled by domestic pressure to yield to 
Communist overtures for more trade, thereby rendering her more vulnerable. 

The Russian Ambassador in Athens, Mr. Sergeyev, whose activities and 
association with EDA members of the Boule have been the subject of 
sharp comment in the Athens newspapers from time to time, has several 
times hinted at the readiness of the Soviet Union to provide a loan to 
Greece “without strings’, but as potential strings are already in existence 
the qualification seems superfluous, to say the least. 

Leaders of sections of what remains of the old Liberal Party, Mr. George 
Papandreou and Mr. Sophocles Veniselos; Mr. Markezinis, of the Pro- 
gressives; and Mr. Stefanopoulos, among others, have resisted EDA’s 
enticements to form a single Left-Centre Opposition in Parliament. They 
see too clearly that the aim is the overthrow of the Government by any 
means, rather than co-operation with a view to providing an alternative 
government when a General Election comes. 

Greece’s difficulties are not lessened by the strained relations which 
exist with Turkey over attacks against Greeks on the Evros River, and a 
renewed hostile attitude towards the historic Greek community of Istanbul 
by the “Speak Turkish Only” movement which has erupted since the new 
Gursel régime took over. It is not merely that the original Balkan 
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Tripartite Pact between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia is dead, but that 
Athens is wondering where the “new Turkey” is heading. Before the 
Menderes Government was overthrown, Mr. Menderes was about to pay 
a visit to Moscow, and much speculation arose as to its significance. Was 
Khrushchev preparing a deal with the Turks on a long-term basis? Turkey’s 
fear of Communism as such is much less than her fear of Russia, particu- 
larly with regard to the provinces of Kars and Ardahan, which Turkey 
retained after the First World War. The Greeks regard the Turks as 
political opportunists, and their fears are scarcely allayed by the recent 
exchange of letters between Mr. Khrushchev and General Gursel, hopes 
being expressed by the Soviet leader for closer co-operation with Ankara. 
No explanation has been forthcoming as to why news of the exchange of 
messages was not published until two months after it took place, but that 
is less puzzling than the phrase in General Gursel’s reply that ““Turkey’s 
Western alliances leave her sufficient freedom of movement to arrive at 
better relations with Russia’’. Astute international observers, knowing that 
Khrushchev has little or no time for platonic friendship, naturally ponder 
what this could mean in practice. Greece has found it difficult to promote 
really cordial relations with Russia, though Mr. Karamanlis has frequently 
declared: ‘‘We have no prejudices, and we do not make social or ideological 
conditions for co-operation with other nations.” 


Since the demise of the Balkan Tripartite Pact, Greece has strengthened 
her security by a military understanding with Yugoslavia, with which 
country close economic and cultural relations are being developed. This 
co-operation demonstrates how successful peaceful co-existence between 
two countries of entirely different social systems can be. But although 
for the past decade United States and Western policy has been based ca 
the assumption that Titoism was better than Stalinism, and that Yugoslavia 
would prove a disruptive factor in the Communist scheme of things, 
Belgrade gives no hint or indication that the West is favoured more than 
the East. At the United Nations, where he made his debut, Tito said 
there was no alternative to “‘active, peaceful co-existence” in the world 
today. He supported the Soviet proposal for general and complete dis- 
armament, and was noticeably very cordial to Mr. Khrushchev. 


Greece may have some reason for feeling apprehensive about what 
happens if Tito, who is 68, dies, or is otherwise removed from the Yugoslav 
scene. There is no leader of his stature to take his place, and although, as 
the Spectator has suggested, the likeliest candidate might be Rankovic, 
there is no certainty that he would get the necessary backing to carry on 
Tito’s policies. There are hardly any liberal elements among the hard-core 
Communists, who are in a minority in the party, the majority having joined 
out of expediency. True brand Communists are either Stalinists or Titoists; 
many are pro-Russian or pro-Khrushchev. The political triumphs and 
blustering rudeness of Khrushchev have impressed them. 


M. Philips Price will write on “Turkey since the May Revolution” in our next 
issue.—EDITOR. 
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CUBA IN ITS GEOPOLITICAL SETTING 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Professor and Chairman of the Departments of Sociology Science, 
University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


NE of the most astounding phenomena of our times has been the 

Cuban drama. The very fact that the United States has been moving 

so carefully can be explained only by its awareness that it must 
keep Latin-American opinion with it, while trying to find a policy that 
will benefit the long-range, hemispheric interests of the United States, 
preserve the oft-proclaimed Good Neighbour policy, and minimize the 
Good Neighbour subversion. 


What a contrast to the policies that liberated Cuba at the turn of this 
century and led to the construction of the Panama Canal! It might be 
worthwhile to recall that Spanish measures of repression in Cuba eventually 
induced President McKinley to ask Congress on April 11, 1898, for 
authority to intervene; the ultimate objective of American policy was to be 
“to leave the government and control of the Island to its people.” The 
resulting Spanish-American war of 1898 freed Cuba from Spain but 
produced an American military régime; the American intervention ended 
only in January, 1909. President Theodore Roosevelt, most anxious to begin 
building the Panama Canal, tired of Colombian demands, and rapidly 
recognized a new Republic of Panama, which a few days later was to sign 
a new Canal agreement. 


Today, President Eisenhower has to listen to deliberate insults by Castro 
and tolerate, albeit momentarily, his littke Comintern of the Western 
Hemisphere, with Havana -having become a sort of branch office where 
Communists and their collaborators check in. 


Of supreme importance to the United States is the fact that Cuba is one 
of the links in the net controlling the Caribbean and the Canal. The outer 
zone of secondary defence bases reaches from Exuma in the Bahamas to 
Antigua and St. Lucia in the Lesser Antilles (leased base); the inner zone 
of main defence includes an arc from Guantanamo Bay in Cuba in the West 
to San Juan (Puerto Rico) in the North and Trinidad in the south-east. 
Leased bases in the Galapagos Islands of Ecuador are assigned the task 
of protecting the Canal from a distance of a thousand miles on the western 
approaches. 


The historical interests of the United States in the Caribbean region are 
more deeply rooted than it is usually known, and the “splendid little war”, 
as John Hay called the Spanish-American war, had both deep and surface 
roots; for a century Americans had been interested in Cuba, while Spaniards 
had feared that the US might seize that rich and strategic island. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries European powers had fought 
great naval battles in the Caribbean region, and its waters were crossed by 
galleons carrying treasure to Spain. Buccaneers who lurked in the 
region had Port Royal, Jamaica, and certain of the Bahama Islands among 
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their home ports. During the colonial period, New Englanders traded with 
the Caribbean Islands, exchanging dried fish and other products for sugar, 
molasses and rum. Before artificial refrigeration, ice cut on the lakes of 
wintry New England was eagerly bought by the tropical sugar planters. 
During the nineteenth century, the Gold Rush to California took some gold 
hunters over the Panama and Nicaragua routes. American soldiers of 
fortune were frequent participants in insurrections in Cuba, Mexico and 
Central America. More important was economic penetration of the area 
by miners, sugar planters, banana growers and other enterprising 
individuals. 


American historians generally accept the year 1898, the Spanish-American 
war, as marking the rise of the US as a world power. The cause was the 
Cuban question, but behind it lay the question of the Isthmus of Panama, 
the crossroad of world trade and the geographic centre of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Caribbean is of vital importance to Washington’s concept of national 
security; hence, the United States has evolved a more or less permanent 
Caribbean policy, whose cornerstone is the aim to prevent domination of 
the area by any other hostile power. 

The ideological backbone for this concept was developed by Admiral 
Alfred Thayer Mahan, who influenced the decisions of President Theodore 
Roosevelt and Senator Lodge, and whose basic ideas have been taught to 
class after class of American naval officers at the Naval War College. The 
concentration of the US fleet in one body is visible proof that his own 
Navy still believes in Mahan. 

Mahan (1840-1914) stressed the glory of Britain’s sea power and werld 
dominion; he saw that the United States had all the elements necessary to 
even greater expansion, and asserted that its unassailable position facing 
both oceans, unvexed by powerful neighbours, would furnish the oppor- 
tunity to excel Great Britain at the peak of her greatest power . . . He 
summarized his position in regard to the Caribbean and the Panama Canal 
in his last article, on the Panama Canal, published in the North American 
Review, September, 1914: (1) Mahan did not believe that the opening of 
the Canal changed the necessity of keeping the fleet concentrated. (2) He 
thought America should recognize that, with its completion, the Caribbean 
Sea and the Panama Canal formed together one great central position “‘and 
the most important within the sphere of action of the United States.” 
(3) The Canal assured the communications of the American fleet, and ‘“‘in 
this respect is to be considered as a highway, as a means of transit. . . The 
Canal should be so fortified as to be indifferent, at a moment at attack, 
whether the fleet is in its ports or a thousand miles away.” 


Putting Mahan’s theories into effect, the United States has developed 
the control of the Caribbean Sea built on the control of the Panama 
defences: this sea is, in reality, an American lake (although it includes 
three independent republics and possessions of Britain, France and the 
Netherlands also). Despite President Wilson’s repudiation of imperialism 
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in theory, the exigencies of Canal diplomacy involved him during the 
World War I period in more armed interventions in Latin Mexico, Cuba, 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. He followed policies that tended, like 
those of the Roosevelt and Taft Administrations, to reduce the Caribbean 
States to the ranks of protectorates of the US; the American empire was 
enlarged, moreover, by the addition of the Danish West Indies—promptly 
renamed the Virgin Islands—purchased from Denmark in 1917 for $25 
million. American intervention was motivated above all by the possibility 
that Germany might use the area as a base of operations against the Panama 
Canal. 


~““American dollar diplomacy”’ in the area proved to be a constant source 

of trouble throughout the “twenties. But with no visible signs of the 
possible invasion of the region by a foreign hostile power, in the "thirties 
the US started the ““Good Neighbour Policy”, setting the stage for the more 
internationally-minded Roosevelt régime. Meanwhile, however, Cuba 
started to play a “nuisance” réle—which reminds us of the difficulties 
created by Castro. The depression there resulted in a general strike on 
August 4, 1933, against Dictator Machado, which forced Machado to flee 
the country. Then followed months of tumult. Roosevelt sent a number 
of warships to Cuban ports to protect American interests and called upon 
the ABC powers and Mexico to assist the US in prevailing upon the 
Cubans to re-establish orderly government. Not until January, 1934, was 
a semblance of peace restored with the coming into power of Carlos 
Mendieta; the most important token of the Good Neighbour Policy was 
the abrogation of the Platt Amendament (1934), which voided the 1903 
treaty, but allowed the United States, for defensive purposes, to continue 
the lease of Guantanamo Bay. 


World War II revived the danger of Germany using the Caribbean again 
for hostile bases. An additional factor arose from the logistics of the war 
which necessitated movement of men and material across the broad Sudan 
of Africa in order to supply the Mediterranean and Near Eastern theatres 
and brought Dakar (Senegal) to the attention of the world, and with it, too, 
the location of Atlantic South America. Americans have been wont to 
conceive South America as close, because the northern continent shares 
the Western Hemisphere with the southern continent and the two are tied 
together by the thread of Panama. Likewise, Americans have regarded 
the South American location as peripheral to the rest of the world. And 
SO it 1S. 


What kind of a geographic base do the masters of Cuba control? 


Cuba is the largest island of the West Indies, characterized by three 
small mountain groups, two of them hardly more than hills and occupying 
much less land than the nearby gently rolling hills. The Organos 
Mountains in the far west and the Trinidad Mountains in the centre are 
lower and less rugged than are the Sierra de Maestra in the extreme sector. 
Twenty per cent of Cuba is forested, 35 per cent is pasture land and 32 per 
cent agricultural land. 
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In contrast to other West Indies Islands, Cuba is sparsely settled; Havana, 
the capital and by far the largest urban area in the West Indies, contains 
nearly 17 per cent of the population of the island. More than half of the 
people dwell in urban centres; 30 per cent of the population is white, 
20 per cent mestizzo, 49 per cent Negro and mulatto, and 1 per cent Oriental. 
The world’s leading producer of sugar cane is Cuba. Her economy is 
dominated by this product. It accounts for 90 per cent of Cuban export by 
value. But the dependence on this single product has frequently produced 
misery, and Cuba has experimented to a moderate degree in the production 
of tobacco, cacao, cereals and citrus fruits as well as vegetables (mostly for 
home consumption). Cuba also has minerals (iron ores, chromite, copper, 
gold and silver), but there are only a few industries, and those which exist 
had been largely developed by American interests. 


Economically, Cuba remains dependent on the United States: its farms, 
centrales and mines are relatively near the great US manufacturing centres 
and consuming markets. Before Castro, Cuba had been a leading country 
in South America for the investment of American capital; 75 per cent 
of its exports went to the US, and it purchased 80 per cent of its imports 
from the US. 


This dependence, economically, of Cuba upon the United States, in spite 
of Castro’s confiscation of all American property, will, therefore, be one 
of the factors which, sooner or later, will break the back of Castro’s régime. 


Even more important factors involved in Cuba’s strategic position near 
Florida, athwart the major shipping routes into the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea, and on the most direct air routes from the US to 
the Panama Canal Zone and South America. A hostile, potentially hostile, 
Cuba could embarrass—perhaps, with outside Communist assistance, 
threaten—the freedom of navigation around and over the island. 


Even more significant is the existence of the US naval base at Guanta- 
namo Bay on the easern end of the Island, to which the US has treaty 
rights for an indefinite period; it includes a broad and spacious fleet 
anchorage and an important airfield. In peacetime, it has great value as a 
fleet training base, and in wartime it is one of the chain of bases from 
Newfoundland through Bermuda to Puerto Rico’s Roosevelt Roads and 
Trinidad providing protection for shipping and facilities for anti-submarine 
warfare. 


The US right to Guantanamo Bay is premised in three treaties (February, 
1903, July, 1903, and May, 1934); the United States is entitled to a defined 
area around Guantanamo Bay and to “‘complete jurisdiction and control” 
over this area, while Cuba’s “continuance of the ultimate sovereignty” is 
recognized; Washington pays a nominal $2,000 annually for the lease. 


This base is a huge American city dropped down on an area of 19,000 
acres of semi-arid land and 9,200 acres of sparkling deep-anchorage water, 
which handles the largest of American surface ships and the fastest Naval 
jets. Its subordinate commands include a Naval supply depot, a Naval 
air station with two fields, a Naval training group, a Marine barracks 
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security detachment, a public works centre, an air-conditioned 100-bed 
Naval hospital, a Naval dental clinic and a Naval aviation utility squadron. 
At present it employs about 3,000 sailors and Marines, including officers, 
plus 3,000 dependants and about 650 civilian Civil Service employees and 
dependants. When major fleet units are in the Bay for training, the 
population takes a big jump—up to 16,000 men over normal as between 
20 and 36 ships make the big hase training headquarters. 


There are two Achilles’ heels—the water and electric power supply. 
Both are in the hands of Cuban interests outside the base and could be 
cut off without notice if the Cuban Government chose. But base officials 
are ready to meet any such threat; there are emergency power stations 
and plans are already approved to bring in fresh water by tankers should 
any emergency interfere with the regular water supply. 


With the six-foot steel fence barring those on the base from Cuba, most 
contact with the Cubans today is through more than 2,700 Cuban Civil 
Service workers on the base plus 1,000 more who are hired with private 
funds for work in clubs, exchanges and private homes on the base. (Despite 
the strongly anti-American policies of organized Cuban labour under 
Castro, the bulk of these workers are firm friends of the US.) 


Castro, so far, has not dared to take any steps to toss the “Yankees” 
out of this base. Castro’s Government recently asked the US to re-hire 
a Cuban labour leader fired at the base and complained that the Naval 
base was hiring anti-Castro workers. So far, however, this has been the 
strongest formal demand made by the revolutionary Government as to 
the base. 


All the geopolitical factors involved in Cuba’s situation indicate that 
Castro’s policies are not only suicidal but must eventually lead to his 
downfall. At the moment, the belief of Washington is that the lowering 
of Cuban living standards, plus the mounting signs of Communist infiltration 
and the Catholic opposition to this trend, will tend to diminish the popu- 
larity of the Castro régime with the Cuban people. Washington also 
hopes that other Latin-American nations will put pressure on Cuba to 
alter its anti-US and pro-Communist foreign policies. But these hopes 
might bring disappointing results; in getting the Organization of American 
States to indict Cuba in August, 1960, at San Jose, even indirectly, Secretary 
Herter won the maximum possible result from the Latin-American Foreign 
Ministers. Hence more “‘power-politics” steps are in the making (especially 
after the American Elections). Meanwhile, Castro’s policies are definitely 
in the “hara-kiri” category. Even he cannot afford to ignore the growing 
opposition of the Catholic Church. (In the past five years it has been a 
rallying point for enemies of dictators who fell in Argentina, Venezuela 
and Colombia.) The Revolution, more and more Communist, is losing 
some of its charm for the followers; complaints are growing, and shortages 
pressing in. They are getting harder and harder to explain away. 
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SPAIN’S TROUBLES AND HOPES 
AXEL HEYST 


PAIN at the close of 1960 seems to be a country in two minds. On 

the one hand hopes—both political and economic—are rising; on the 

other, there are many voices complaining of the slow progress of 
recuperation, of a wasteful economy, of disunity in the camp of all those 
forces which might lead the country through the difficult period of 
transition when Caudillo at last decides to hand power to the Pretender’s 
son. (The young Prince has been in Spain for the past few years: he has 
finished his studies at the Military Academy at Saragossa and he seems 
to be a pleasant, reasonable person; he is a keen sportsman, has a good 
knowledge of several European languages and often visits Western Europe, 
especially Switzerland.) 

Let us try to throw some light on Spain’s troubles and aspirations. 


On the surface the country presents a much brighter picture than some 
four years ago when I last visited Spain and reported in these pages on 
the country’s progress. There is hardly any doubt that this is due to several 
factors, the principal one being American aid; that help meant the 
difference between stability, though precarious, and catastrophe, and 
carried Spain through the most difficult phase. America helped to refloat 
Spanish economy at the time when it was at a very low ebb, and this was a 
right and just policy. Another factor, the entrance of Spain into OEEC, 
meant the start of the long operation of rebuilding Spanish economy and 
establishing it in a healthier economic climate. By devaluing the peseta 
last July to the black market level (about 165 pts. to the £) Spain has at 
last stopped the rot. Today the peseta is stable and there is no need to 
buy it in the black market and thus make a profit of about 25 per cent. 
Currency restrictions have been abolished for foreign tourists, who can 
import any amount of pesetas, and they are no longer bothered with the 
filling of the cumbersome forms. 

One of the results of this bold move was the enormous increase in 
foreign currency taken by the Foreign Currency Institute. Exports rose 
in 1959 compared with the level of 1958, but imports still dominate. And 
so, for instance, the US imported in 1959 Spanish products to the sum of 
over 78 mil. $, an increase of about 44 per cent in comparison with 
1958; but Spanish imports from the US reached nearly 153 mil. $ 
which was 28 per cent less than in 1958. Total production of Spain in 
1959 increased by 1,660,000 tons, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
figures of 1958. This level is considered inadequate, however. The main 
stream of Spanish exports flows to this country (over 15 per cent), Germany 
(12 per cent) and France (over 5 per cent). 

Unemployment was kept low by various Government decrees forbidding 
the dismissal of workers and employees; but now thousands of Spaniards 
seek work in W. Germany and also in France. (After the entry of Spain 
into OEEC and the easing of various restrictions, unemployment rose.) 
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At the time of joining the OEEC the country received vast funds to facilitate 
the devaluation of the peseta; fortunately the prices rose only very little 
and the good harvest of 1959 helped Spain to weather the storm. Foreign 
currency resources rose sharply by about 360 mil. $; in 1958 they were 
practically non-extant. 

All these encouraging signs have been listed in the OEEC report dis- 
cussing Spanish economy; another report, published by the US Dept. of 
Commerce, emphasizes the upward trend of Spanish economy. But the 
first report does not conceal the fact that the rebuilding of that economy 
has only just begun and that it will take years to complete. People who 
know its intricacies are very cautious about their forecast: they say that 
there is a good chance of a slow recovery of economic strength—or, rather, 
of achieving at last an equilibrium after many years of bad administration, 
flagrant waste, lavish Government expenditure and corruption. The 
expenditure was curbed; there are signs that the sin of accumulating several 
jobs is going to be tackled and that in the bureaucratic cadres there will be 
some pruning and more control; but the administrative machinery has been 
inefficient and costly to run for such a long time, that a real overhaul would 
amount almost to a miracle. 

Foreign capital—too much restricted by decrees—will flow into Spain, 
if more confidence in her economy can be created. Such capital is needed. 
It is coming slowly with foreigners settling in Spain to open hotels and 
pensions; there are new industrial ventures financed by foreign capital 
which, however, are still exploratory and hesitant about expanding. It is 
up to the Spanish Government to encourage foreign capital by more liberal 
arrangements and by guarantees of safety. 

The task of reconstruction is immense as it entails not only economics 
but also social texture. Spain needs a silent social revolution; the country 
has been made stale by the too rigid social framework, and although 
during the last few years the lot of the workers has been definitely bettered, 
and social security has taken its first rather timid steps, the situation of the 
labour force leaves much to be desired. The problem of land reform, the 
future of the gigantic /atifundia, the too drastic contrast between the riches 
of the few and the poverty of the many—all these problems have yet to be 
tackled. In this domain the Catholic Church could have done very useful 
pioneer work; alas, it has not produced any movement comparable with 
the Italian or French; no worker-priests appeared in Spain; no Sturzo 
emerged from the ranks of the clergy; no Dolci appeared among the laymen. 

Spain needs a general social reconstruction to revitalize its energies: 
this would also entail giving better chances of higher education to peasants’ 
and workers’ sons and daughters. For the time being Catalonia leads the 
country in enterprise and dynamism: but for that very reason Catalonia 
resents the fact that she had had to sacrifice too big a share to Spain as a 
whole. 

During the last few years, thanks mainly to the vast incursion of foreign 
tourism into the Costa Brava, Catalonia became better known to the world, 
and the prosperity of the country has improved in a dramatic way, 
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Catalonia is now a flourishing province, looking rather sourly at the 
“backward” regions of Spain, especially in the South. Catalan separatism 
is not as potent a force as it used to be, as the greatest centre of Catalonia, 
Barcelona, became diluted by the arrival of thousands of people from other 
provinces. This proud city, which looks this- year more spick and span 
and elegant than ever, has a population of over 1,500,000 and houses the 
greatest number of commercial and industrial enterprises. The province 
of Barcelona has about 40 per cent of the country’s joint stock companies, 
its textile mills number over 2,000, and the working population of those 
mills and of metal-working factories, about 800 in number, amounts to 
300,000 people. It uses about one-fifth of the electric power produced in 
Spain, and is pressing for more. Spain still has enormous untapped sources 
of “‘white coal”’ in the Pyrenees. 

Catalonia is truly the workshop of Spain, with its population gay, in- 
dustrious, tidy and full of zest, frank and often childlike, in sharp contrast 
to the sometimes taciturn and severe Castilians. But the produce of that 
race, so full of commercial acumen, goes mostly to Spain: and Catalonia 
thinks that her share in the running of the country is too small, that too 
few Catalans achieve amy eminence in Government service, that their 
province is sucked dry by Madrid. Recently Franco paid a visit to 
Barcelona and it was thought, as The Times Barcelona Correspondent 
explained in an excellent article published on August 5, 1960, that a better 
relationship was established between the central Government and the 
province. A special charter was proclaimed for Barcelona, giving a larger 
measure of seli-determination to the city, especially in financial matters. 
Still, Catalans complain that they have no proper autonomy in the sphere 
of language and culture, and that Madrid is jealous of the Catalan indusirial 
progress. Catalonia cannot forget the brilliant past which she still feels in 
her bones; for centuries, as The Times correspondent rightly reminded us, 
“Sicily, Naples, Corsica, Sardinia and even parts of Greece belonged to 
the Counts of Barcelona.” Barcelona was, after Venice, the most powerful 
maritime organization in the Western basin of the Mediterranean, spreading 
its influence far. And although the separatist movement has now abated 
as has the anarchism which had its centre in Barcelona, but to this day 
there is the cult of the Russian revolutionary and anarchist Bakunin in 
Barcelona—Catalonia is not appeased yet. 

The country is politically calm, though a number of strikes—some of 
them misfired and some succeeded only partially—has shaken the former 
placid disposition of the masses. That those strikes did not assume larger 
proportions, and that they were rather inefficient, can be put down to the 
fact that the labour movement in Spain still lacks proper development and 
control, and although Communists probably had their fingers in some 
pies, the strikes cannot be described as a consequence of Communist in- 
stigation. Spanish authorities now take a more serious view of the strikes 
and the fact that strikes can, after all, be proclaimed has jolted them out 
of their former complacency. It seems that official circles are now in- 
clined to treat those problems more seriously. 
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The strength of the Communist movement cannot be gauged as the 
Communist stream is an underground one, and after the defeat of Com- 
munism in Spain the movement has become lifeless, lacking intellectual 
resources and leaders. Communism in Spain has never recovered from 
the crushing blows rained upon it; it hasn’t succeeded in recapturing any 
support from the intellectuals. Its intellectual content is meagre. But 
Communism in Spain does not have such ambitions: it obviously concen- 
trates on the lower stratum of the population and wants to win popularity 
among the poor of Andalusia and among the miners or land workers. 
Against this, the memories of the Civil War act as a powerful check, and 
the single political creed one could find shared by practically all classes 
of the nation is the determination not to repeat that awful bloodbath. 

Communist influence is probably much weaker than is whispered, as is 
practically always the case with illegal and underground movements 
surrounded by a good deal of mystery. What is more serious is that poli- 
tical parties are not organized and are atomized: that personal ambitions 
undermine many attempts to create better cohesion between various political 
groups or, rather, factions. The trouble is that the existing political set-up 

with the Falange as the exponent of ideology—is largely a sham. The 
Falange has lost all force and the system is a typical military-bureaucratic 
dictatorship slightly reminiscent of the pre-war Pilsudski régime in Poland. 
When the time for the take-over comes, Spain will emerge with a political 
life maimed and lacerated, and it is possible that another military dictator- 
ship—probably on the lines of Primo de Rivera, often mentioned in Spain 
as the best model for the future government in transition—will be installed. 
For if the changing of the guard comes in two or three years times, Spain 
will be still politically unprepared; the fault of the present régime is failure 
to prepare the ground for such a take-over. The stalemate is dangerous 
to the interests of the Spanish nation. 


_ — ' r ony . e TTEVE T 3 
GERMANY, POLAND AND THE FUTURE 
LORD BIRDWOOD 
“Pendine the final determination of Poland's Western frontier, the former 

German territories east of a line running from the Balt ca timmediat 

West of Swiner and thence alone the Oder River to th confiluence 
f the WU tern I Ry roan lony the Western Ne eft th Czecho 
lovak frontier . hall be under the administration of the Polish State 


N these terms was the convenient mood of wishful thinking at Potsdam 
able to put off the evil day 
tion that, after a war, matters of awkward frontiers are postponed. 

Principles are discussed and 

bad manners to spell out finalit 


In international affairs there is a conven- 
agreed; but with tempers running high it 1s 


Thus was it at Potsdam. 


Fifteen years have passed and there are straws in the wind which seem 
to indicate that again this most critical of Europe’s frontiers is much in the 
minds of those concerned. In July the Poles pressed the British Govern- 


ment for their views on the Oder-Neisse line; while recently in Germany 
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the Federal Minister of Economics spoke in tactful but unambiguous terms 
of the German claim to Upper Silesia. Refugee rallies, whether in Berlin 
or elsewhere, will continue to be conducted with correct moderation. 
Nevertheless they will continue. 

I have gone to some length to discover the reasoning of Western leader- 
ship in August. 1945. The answer seems to be that had an on-the-spot 
settlement been attempted the Soviet would have insisted on territorial 
demands more drastic than the Oder-Neisse line, with the result that 
shattered Germany would nevertheless have resisted the confiscation of her 
Eastern territory, and the people in confusion and despair would have 
failed to produce that degree of co-operation which enabled the Allies 
to take control and lay the foundations of future restoration. Time was 
needed for thought and tempers to cool. 

From Warsaw Potsdam was viewed very differently. To put the case 
crudely, the Poles had lost a great slice of territory in the East to the 
Russians and they naturally regarded the smaller area they took over from 
the Germans in the West as compensation. The fact that the German 
territories consisted of some of the richest agricultural land in Eastern 
Europe was not lost on them. 

What of the Germans? Equally they were entitled to an interpretation 
of Potsdam which would return the Oder-Neisse territory to them so soon 
as a Peace Treaty could be signed with the Government of a reunited 
Germany. Thus in a real sense both Poles and Germans were right. 

The immediate result at the time was that some 6,500,000 Germans 
found their way to the shelter of Western Germany in a process which 
was quite accurately described as “expulsion”. Fifteen years after the 
war, politics being the same the world over, no German Government dare 
tell so vital a segment of the electorate that they will never return to their 
former homes on the far side of the two rivers. Yet by all the normal 
laws of ethnology the soil of Silesia, of Pomerania and Danzig belongs 
to them and has done so for generations. 

As to a particular British view, at Potsdam we thought it improbable 
that the Germans could in fact regain their lost territory; while Lord Attlee 
definitely regarded it as undesirable. Yet the choice of words, with its 
emphasis on a peace settlement which was to decide the final delimitation, 
must surely be interpreted by men of normal judgment and intelligence 
to imply a frontier well to the East of the Oder-Neisse negotiated with 
an all-German Government; and three or four years was probably the 
period contemplated for the crystallization of agreement. 

There is the background; and it may be wondered why, with so many 
immediate massive problems on our hands, we need be overconcerned 
with a matter which is essentially one of German-Polish relations. My 
submission is that this particular relationship holds the key to nothing less 
than the future peace and stability of Europe, with even a wider and more 
imaginative poiential, as I shall hope to show. 

We know well that, of all the captive peoples, the Poles are governed 
today by a great question mark. The paradox of a strong church and a 
comparatively free press under a Communist régime is sufficient to indicate 
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the flexible nature of Poland’s future. If only that flexibility could be 
exploited through a new understanding between Western Germany and 
Poland, the possibilities open for the realization of sanity restored with 
ideological security challenge the imagination. Europe has for centuries 
awaited a German-Polish conciliation; but it will not come about without 
friendly help from outside. 

It remains in simple terms to put forward a solution. The time must 
inevitably come for Federal Germany together with her Western Allies 
to face the harsh realities of the situation; and, alas, we know too well 
that this means the recognition of the fact that the recovery of former 
German territories can no longer be regarded as a practical proposition. 
The French have already said as much. In contrast the United States 
and Britain remain entrenched behind the obscurities of Potsdam. Let 
it be admitted immediately that there can be no satisfaction in the new 
approach. We can in no way preach to Dr. Adenauer about his duty. 
We have, in effect, to admit that since Potsdam the Soviets have led us 
up the garden path and that together with Germany we must collectively 
now seek a way to rescue the peace of Europe. But if we can carry the 
Germans with us in an acceptance of the present Polish frontier that 
could aud should not be the end of the story. If the Western Allies were 
to follow up these developments with an immediate guarantee of the 
accepted frontier against aggression from any direction, whether from 
Germany or the East, in a single moment the whole propaganda structure 
carefully erected against Federal Germany by Herr Ulbricht and his 
disciples falls to the ground. Simultaneously the way is open for demanding 
the reunification of a Germany capable of claiming sincerely the friendship 
of Poland. No longer can any conceivable strategic or political alibi be 
thought up for the retention of 22 Soviet Divisions on German soil. 

Germans contemipiating a Western acceptance of political failure, 
seemingly total and humiliating, would at first react bitterly to such 
decisions. And yet there is surely hope in the experience, hitherto 
unknown, of Poles and Germans living in friendship? Where frontiers 
divide friends the ability of international polemics to corrupt the human 
mind is defeated. It is hope and not despair that must govern so great an 
experiment. 

[he East German authorities with Soviet support in the background 
would of course go to any lengths to prevent such a solution. Far more 
than any fear of Adenauer’s alleged evil intentions, they fear a West 
German conciliation with Warsaw. All the more reason for pressing on 
with diplomacy, consultation and plans, to further a new look to divided 
Europe’s predicament. And if, as we suspect, yet another Communist 
facade would be erected to frustrate solution, never should we refrain from 
submitting proposals which, being as near to justice as is possible, are also 
sane and constructive 

Each time a sincere attempt to build a lasting peace is refused, it makes 
it a little bit harder for those who erect the barrier to defend their refusal. 
This is no ‘mere propaganda’! It is simply winning the long battle for 
truth. 
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SOUTH SLESVIG: I 
SIR DOUGLAS L. SAVORY 


ALMERSTON considered the integrity of Denmark important enough 
P to fight for, but he was 80 years old and had long passed his zenith. 

He was rash enough to declare in the House of Commons in July, 
1863: “We are convinced—I am convinced at least—that if any violent 
attempt were made to overthrow these rights [of Denmark] and interfere 
with that independence those who made the attempt would find in the 
result that it would not be Denmark alone with which they would have 
to contend.” These words were regarded by the Danes as a definite 
promise, and even to this day the Danes consider that England broke her 
word and dishonoured herself by not carrying out what they considered 
to be a pledge given by the British Prime Minister. 


But what could England do without an army of any size? An army 
could have been provided by France, and there is some reason to suppose 
that Palmerston was hoping for French assistance when he made this 
declaration. But Napoleon III had been deeply offended because he 
thought that he had been left in the lurch by the British Government in 
the action which he had hoped to take against Russia at the time of the 
Polish insurrection. The view undoubtedly prevailed in the German 
Confederation that the Duke of Augustenburg was the rightful heir to both 
Duchies, and Holstein was undoubtedly a member of the Confederation. 
Austria had signed the London Treaty, and her Chancellor Rechberg 
argued that this treaty was still binding; in spite of this the Emperor 
Francis Joseph accepted Bismarck’s offer of collaboration. Austria and 
Prussia together compelled the very unwilling Diet to resolve that the 
“execution”’ of Denmark was to begin before January 1, 1864. Once the 
troops of the Confederation had marched into Holstein and the Danes 
had withdrawn without firing a shot, Bismarck’s aim was to move Prussian 
troops into Slesvig and force a war on Denmark. As this was only possible 
in concert with Austria an alliance with her had to be concluded. 


By the Treaty of 1721, the document which I saw at the Foreign Office, 
King George I had, together with France, guaranteed to the King of 
Denmark that Slesvig should be part of that Kingdom for ever. There was 
no doubt that in 1864 Palmerston bore this very important treaty in mind 
when he made his protest against the aggression of Prussia and Austria. 
In 1864 the Danes made a most valiant defence. It will never be forgotten 
how they withstood the armies of these two great Powers, and finally— 
and only after a resistance, the heroism of which history will ever remember 

were defeated on the stronghold of Diippel. A most competent guide 
explained to me on the spot how it was that the Danes were able to hold 
out so long. The result of their defeat was the terribly severe treaty of 
Vienna, under which Denmark had to cede not only the Duchy of Holstein 
but also the whole of Slesvig and Lauenburg, losing thereby a third of her 
population and a quarter of her hereditary territory. The Prussians and 
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Austrians, the two aggressors and victors, fell out as to the division of the 
spoil. This was the cause of the war between Austria and Prussia in 
1866, which ended after a six weeks’ campaign in the crushing defeat of 
the Austrians at the Battle of Sadowa. But in the Peace of Prague, signed 
on August 23, 1866, the French insisted that Article 5 should be inserted 
in the Treaty. This promised that a free vote should be taken in North 
Slesvig in accordance with which the destiny of the country was to be 
decided. Prussia solemnly undertook that if a majority of the electors 
voted that they wished to join Denmark, that wish should be granted. 
But like so many of Bismarck’s promises this too was forgotten, and 
again in spite of the persistent protests of Great Britain a final agreement 
was made between Prussia and Austria on October 11, 1878, by which 
Article 5 of the Treaty of Prague was annulled. 


After the 1939-1945 war I held a conference in Flensburg attended by 
no fewer than 12 representatives of the German Press. I argued with 
them for two hours in their own language that Bismarck’s conduct was 
unpardonable. With one exception they refused to agree. I finally closed 
the conference by saying: “‘Gentlemen, there is a difference between us 
on the fundamental principles of justice and therefore I do not consider 
that it would serve any useful purpose to continue this discussion.” This 
broken treaty rankles most bitterly in the minds of Danes to this day. 
The policy of Prussia was to suppress in Slesvig the use of the Danish 
language. Danish could not be spoken either in church or in school except 
for the two hours devoted to religious instruction. During those terrible 
years leading up to the 1914-1918 war the treatment of the Danish popula- 
tion was one of indescribable tyranny. The Prussian jackboot was applied 
as much to Slesvig as to those parts of Poland which had been annexed 
by Prussia after the three-fold partition at the end of the eighteenth century. 


After the outbreak of the First World War, a very great change took 
place. The crushing defeat of Germany and the desire felt by all parties 
to restore at least Slesvig to Denmark led to the famous Articles-109 to 
114 of the Treaty of Versailles, by which it was decided that there should 
be a plebiscite in North Slesvig and also in a zone of South Slesvig. In 
North Slesvig the plebiscite actually took place on February 10, 1920, 
when no less than three-quarters of the population voted for Denmark, 
and in accordance with the treaty this part of Slesvig was re-united with the 
mother country. In the second zone the plebiscite took place on March 14, 
when there was a majority adverse to Denmark primarily because each 
commune was to be considered as a separate entity and the vote did not 
take place in the zone as a whole as in North Slesvig. The frauds which 
took place during the plebiscite in the second zone have been fully 
described by André Tardieu in his book, Le Slesvig et la Paix. 


The emergence of national socialism in 1933 was followed by serious 
pressure on pro-Danish citizens who had to restrain their political activities 
and found it difficult to maintain their cultural institutions and associations. 
The population had to face the staggering economic social and moral con- 
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sequences of Hitler’s bellicose insanity. Not only did the Nazi machine 
disappear but politically it even looked as if Germany would disintegrate 
altogether. The Allies temporarily assumed responsibility for the exercise 
of sovereign power in Germany and divided the country into occupation 
zones. South Slesvig was part of the territory occupied by British forces. 
The complete German collapse inspired a thorough revision of former 
concepts. There were widespread tendencies to seek political connection 
with Denmark. 


On September 9, 1946, the British Government sent an Aide Mémoire 
to the Danish Ministry in which they said: ‘“‘His Majesty’s Government feel 
bound to conclude. . . from the recent speeches by prominent Danes that 
it is the wish of the Danish Government to see the Danish element of South 
Slesvig included now within the Danish frontiers. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are therefore prepared to consider any proposal either for an 
exchange of populations or a plebiscite followed by a frontier rectification 
or a simple frontier rectification without a plebiscite.” The reply of the 
Danish Government was dated October 19, 1946, stating if the British 
Government assume that “‘it is the wish of the Danish Government to see 
the Danish element of the German population of South Slesvig included 
now within the Danish frontiers, the Danish Government desires to point 
out that this conclusion is unjustified and that neither the Government nor 
any of its members nor any other leading Danish personality has expressed 
a wish to that effect.” 


Many of my well informed Danish friends in South Slesvig deeply 
regretted this negative reply of the Danish Government because they 
believed that, were a plebiscite held in South Slesvig in the whole of the 
country extending at least as far as the earth-works known as the Dane- 
virke, or, as many others felt, even down to the river Eider, there would 
have been an overwhelming majority of the population in favour of union 
with Denmark, especially as the Hitler régime from 1933 to 1945 had been 
such a painful experience for all the people of South Slesvig. Difficulties 
over the Slesvig question led to the resignation of the Liberal Government 
in October, 1947, as the Prime Minister Knud Kristensen had been speaking 
openly against his Government’s policy and urging an immediate plebiscite. 


My friends in South Slesvig have been writing to me during the last few 
days to tell me that the Danish-minded population has even yet no equality 
of rights with the German, especially as it is stated that “the German 
language is the only one used in the administration and in the law courts.” 
In consequence there is still in South Slesvig a strong feeling of regret that 
the British offer of a rectification of the frontier was not accepted by the 
Danish Government. 
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IRELAND’S BOOMING ECONOMY 
LYNDON H. JONES 


ESTERN European industrial boom has spilled over into the 
W Republic of Ireland. Holland’s Rippen Ltd. is producing piano 

actions; a German company, Progress (International) Ltd., is 
gearing up to produce floor maintenance equipment; British companies, 
engaged in a variety of trades, including garments and textile-making 
machinery, papermaking and petro-chemicals, have moved in. Full 
employment in Europe, low wages in Ireland and adequate land are among 
factors contributing to this boom. 

Important though this overspill may be, from a long-term standpoint, 
other forces are operating which will have a more profound effect in the 
stimulation of an inflow of new industries into Eire. In particular, there 
has been a marked shift in the fiscal policy of the country and less than 
two years have elapsed since the Irish Government jettisoned its “protec- 
tionist” policies, thereby breaking the yoke which had discouraged foreign 
investment and kept the country disproportionately dependent upon agri- 
culture. During the ensuing period, there has been an influx of foreign 
capital, attracted by the liberal investment climate, tax remissions and 
generous Government grants, and the rate of industrial expansion arising 
from this has been marked. American capital, especially, has been forth- 
coming, and among the companies which have established subsidiaries 
have been Reynolds Metals, Standard Pressed Steel and Chicago Dynamic 
Industries, an amusement machine company, though this last-named com- 
pany looks like pulling out again following its failure to sell electronic 
bowling games to British public houses. 

Simultaneously, the Irish Government, in addition to enjoying Common- 
wealth Preferences on its exports to the United Kingdom, has secured 
favourable treatment on ‘its exports to a number of Common Market 
countries, notably West Germany, France and Italy. In consequence, this 
puts the country into a unique position and Japanese manufacturers are 
exploring the possibilities. Japan’s Sony Ltd. has established a £50,000 
company for the production of transistor radio sets, and initial production 
is 1,000 sets per month, to be stepped up to 10,000. 

The incursion of Japanese capital into Eire, incidentally, is causing 
growing unrest among diverse sectors of British industry as to future 
imports from Ireland. Britain’s home market, some trade associations 
argue, is in danger of being flooded by goods made in Japan, the parts 
being assembled in Eire. Apart from radios, sewing-machines and some 
types of electrical equipment figure prominently amongst the imported 
items to which exception is taken. 

Suggestions have been canvassed that an application be submitted to 
the Board of Trade for an anti-dumping duty under the 1957 Act. Before 
the Board of Trade would agree to take such action, however, it would be 
necessary first to show that the reputed dumping is causing or threatening 
material injury to a United Kingdom industry, or to the interests in the 
United Kingdom market of a third country which is a member of GATT. 
And, secondly, it must be demonstrated that such duties would be in the 
UK national interest 
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In the case of goods assembled in Eire, due regard must be paid to 
Part I, Section 8, Customs Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act, 1957: — 
_ “(1) Goods shall be regarded for the purpose of this Act as having originated 
in a country— 
(a) if those goods were wholly produced in that country, or 
(b) if some stage in the production of the goods was carried out in that 
country and the cost of carrying out such stages, if any, in the production 
of the goods as were carried out after those goods last left that country (but 
before the import of the goods into the United Kingdom) was less than 
25 per cent of the cost of production of the goods as so imported, or 
(c) if some stage in the production of any components or materials in- 
corporated in the goods was carried out in that country and the cost of 
carrying out such stages in production as were carried out after those 
components or materials last left that country to convert those components 
or materials into the goods as imported into the United Kingdom was less 
than 25 per cent of the cost of production of the goods as so imported.” 

From this, it would appear, prima facie, that if Irish firms are able to 
show that upwards of 25 per cent of the cost of production of any item 
was undertaken in Ireland, then, under the Imperial Preference arrange- 
ments, the imposition of duties is out of the question. Yet, whether this 
will be so in practice is a matter for conjecture. A test case is needed. 

As yet Irish manufactures comprise, in the main, light goods suitable 
for export to markets easily served by air. Many are produced on a 
250-acre site at Shannon Airport. In addition to the small group of com- 
panies already producing in this industrial zone, some 17 other foreign 
companies are negotiating for sites and more can be expected. This new 
prosperity in Shannon contrasts sharply with the situation two years ago, 
when the prosperity of the airport was threatened by the growing use of 
jet airliners which did not require to land there for re-fuelling. 

What the future for Eire, in general, and Shannon, in particular, will 
hold in store remains to be seen, but this customs-free port, where paper 
work is kept to a minimum, is preparing itself to meet any challenge. 
While this small industrial zone in itself cannot solve the deep-seated 
ills of the Irish economy, the recent trend towards a more liberal policy in 
the Republic suggests that the Irish are conscious of former fiscal follies. 


CAROLS 
THE VIRGIN’S LULLABY THERE CAME THREE KINGS 
Sleep, little Jesu, sleep! There came three kings from distant lands, 
While I watch over Thee; Led by a star o’er desert sands. 
Mild-eyed the oxen peep; . : 
Shepherds keep watch with me. Strange robes of purple hue they wear 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby. And in their hands rich gifts they bear. 


Room in the inn was none 


For Thee, sweet Babe of mine. The Babe they find in manger laid 


Now all my sorrow’s gone And o’er Him bends the Mother Maid. 
po Praag dm | 1 gee “Hosanna!” sings the angel choir, 
“ : re y, avdy , ° ° 
Lullaby, lullaby, lulla While Jesus sleeps within the byre. 
Wise men low on the ground 
Lg on bendes om, “Ye kings, why shed ye now these tears?” 
ile glory shines around, “T - 7 s ” 
- see the pa z 0 e years. 
Angels sing joyfully. Z © pasmng of the years ” 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby. I see our gain, your bitter loss. 
“Glory to God the King! **A throne I see, but first a Cross.” 
Biest be the Mother mild! WALTER PERCIVAL 
Prais’d be the Lord!” they sing. ; 
Sleep on, my Darling Child! The music for these carols has been published 
Lullaby, lullaby, lullaby by Stainer and Bell Ltd. of 69 Newman Street, 
WALTER PERCIVAI W.1 at sixpence each. 
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GRETA GARBO AND MY BOOK 
ANTONI GRONOWICZ 


T was a New York autumn. We were in Central Park that cloudy week- 
day afternoon—the only people on what seemed an island of leaves. 
Some of the leaves flew about, chased by an unseen wind. We sat 

with our faces towards the lake. 

My friend turned toward me, “Did you see the wind push the leaves 
into the lake just then?’’ Her eyes shone with sadness for the moment, and 
in the same second her eyelids closed. And the wind that tired of playing 
with leaves, blew against her face and fluttered the long lashes. She was 
a woman of singular beauty. 

‘The wind is doing that with great success,” I remarked, “*. . . drowning 
the leaves in the water.”’ 

“And nothing remains from it,” she said in a half whisper. 

“f cannot say that . . . Surely nothing is lost in nature.” 

“‘Let’s say I agree,’ she said, reaching and poking about in a great 
black handbag. She finally found an embroidered handkerchief. She 
spoke again, ““But what value or beauty is there to leaves rotting on the 
bottom of a lake?” Her tone was conviction cloaked in sadness. She 
seemed to sense she had revealed an intimate thought and hastily added, 
“‘We have a good comparison here for all human life, don’t you think?” 
As always, she looked for and readily found a comparison between nature 
and people. 

“Do you think of the water as the world, leaves as people, and the wind 
as human predestination?”’ I asked. 

She touched her nose with the handkerchief and slowly nodded her head. 
A large cone-shaped hat framed her face. At least one part of the legend 
about her is true, I thought—she is a strangely beautiful woman. 

Sometimes she looks like living Greek sculpture; Often her beauty is as 
something remembered from a Renaissance painting. But always there is 
the mark of her own individuality—an underlying aloofness that sets her 
apart from beauty living and dead. 

Like that of most lovely women, her beauty is a changing thing. One 
day its astonishing quality provokes stares from even the most irresponsive 
onlookers; on another day, she seems just an average woman who might 
mingle with the onlookers and be lost among them. Many times you may 
have passed this woman on Madison or Fifth Avenue. Her above average 
height (she is 5 ft. 8 in.), her simple taste, and her choice of quiet colours 
might not merit a glance from you. But if you came upon her sitting quietly 


somewhere, you could not ignore her. Her serenity is captivating 
But it is the eyes and hands, more than anything else, that give the 
impression of unusualne In a few seconds her eyes sometimes change 


from admiration to fear, in strange harmony with the movement of her 
expressively strong hands. Hands and eyes—those who see her once notice 
them first: those who’ve known her longest, remember them most. 

The silence left us, and she spoke about the new book that had been 
dedicated to her, Modieska, Her Life and Loves. It seemed a natural 
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thing for her to speak of it to me. Modjeska’s life and career were the 
fated blueprint for Greta Garbo, although half a century of time divides 
them. And I had written the book. 

Helena Modjeska emerged at the end of the nineteenth century as the 
outstanding Shakespearean actress. According to contemporary critics, such 
as William Winter of the NY Tribune, Modijeska’s interpretation of 
Desdemona, Ophelia, Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, et al, surpassed those of 
Bernhardt or Duse. Sarah Bernhardt, according to Winter, was too sensual 
in her acting and Eleonora Duse too modernistic and experimental. 
Modjeska was moderately realistic. Her voice was melodious, her beauty, 
classic. Perfectly combined, they gave a monumental aspect to her work 
and made an intense impression on her audience. 

Though the poets wrote poems to her and men fell easily in love with 
her, Modjeska’s private life was complicated and tragic. Perhaps that’s 
why her artistic achievements became almost legendary. She had been 
born in Poland, lived her life on the stage and died in 1909 in bitterness and 
solitude in California. That same year—1909—a Swedish novel, The Story 
of Gésta Berling, won the Nobel Prize. It’s interesting to note that many 
years later the film version of the book marked the first appearance of an 
interesting but unknown actress—Greta Garbo. 

That was, of course, just a minor coincidence, but actually the life of 
Greta Garbo strangely parallels that of Modjeska. One was born to a 
middle-class family in Cracow, the other to a middle-class family in 
Stockholm. There was the similar struggle to keep themselves alive and 
to convince the world that to be an actress is a noble thing. There is an 
odd sameness in their very characters: they share stubbornness, indepen- 
dence, acting ability, classic beauty, and realistic balance. 

There is even a similarity in the men they loved. Modjeska’s Igo Neufeld, 
like Garbo’s Mauritz Stiller, came from the same Jewish, East European 
community. Each man was the decisive and dominating influence in the 
life and development of the talents of the woman. And in both cases, 
love was interrupted by tragic death. 

As a young girl, Greta Lovisa Gustafsson worked first as a nursemaid in 
people’s homes, then in a barber shop, and later selling hats in Bergstrém’s 
Department Store in Stockholm. She was not quite 14 when her father 
died. Karl Gustafsson’s widow was left with Alva, her sickly oldest girl; 
her boy, Sven; and her youngest, Greta. 

“Yes, | was the youngest,’ Greta told me, “‘But I was always treated as 
the oldest. Whenever | said anything, I was too realistic in detail, and 
my family thought I was planning my future. I do not have to say that at 
that time I was just dreaming, but they misunderstood dreams for plans.” 

Whatever her dreams or plans, and despite the uninteresting work she 
had to do to help support the family, the youngest Gustafsson found time 
to read plays, go to the theatre, and collect the photographs of artists. 
Such things were worth one’s last-saved krona. She knew practically 
everything about Swedish actors and directors from seeing them perform, 
from studying the photographs, and from seeing them occasionally in public. 

She was particularly intrigued by the film director, Mauritz Stiller, whom 
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she had seen often. He was quite handsome with intense blue eyes and a 
rather large face. He had the long-legged stride of a man well over six feet 
and always walked with his hands deeply hidden in the pockets of his 
fine English trousers. When he first appeared in Stockholm is not quite 
clear. Some say he came from St. Petersburg during the Russian Revolu- 
tion; others say he came after it; there are others who worked with the 
dynamic theatrical genius who could believe his temperament alone caused 
it. In any event, he knew some Swedish, but was fluent in German, Russian 
and Yiddish. It took him but a few short years to become Sweden’s leading 
film director. 

His enormous head was the theatre for a thousand interesting film ideas 
His knowledge of acting, production and, above all, human nature, 
impressed all who knew him. Before he was 40, Europe considered him 
an outstanding theatrical figure 

“I saw him many times in shops or on the streets of Stockholm,” said 
Greta, “and I would watch him and follow him. But I never had the 
courage to approach him or speak to him.” 

She stopped talking for a moment to wrap her coat more snugly about 
her, and then she continued, “I discovered somehow that he was a good 
friend of the Director of the Royal Dramatic Theatre Academy. Who 
knows. . .”’ she smiled a little, “‘perhaps that’s the reason [ went to study 
dramatics in that school.” 

That was the summer of 1922, and in May of the next year she was 
Officially introduced to Stiller by the Director of the Academy. The same 
month she went to work for him. The 40-year-old Stiller fell in love with 
the 17-year-old girl. A very real affection existed between them, but in 
certain aspects it was odd. Greta manifested her adoration by complete 
Obedience and silent admiration. But on the part of Stiller, some plans 
for a definite change seemed in the making. Not of himself, of course, but 
of this young Greta who had not yet grown beyond plasticity. True, there 
was not much to re-form in an innocent young girl with fine acting ability 
But Stiller had certain definite ideas about how the perfect actress should 
look and behave, on stage or off. It was he who taught Greta how to dress, 
how to walk, talk, act, avoid people, and build her own greatness. And 
it was he, of course, who changed her name to Garbo 

She remembers perfectly his word, “I would like to see you not only as 
a beautiful and world famous actress—but beyond this, you must have a 
supersensual, strange personality, so that whatever man looks upon you 
will love you, and women will admire you and be eternally jealous.” 

“Yes! Yes! Moje!’’ Greta listened to him and repeated many times 
the name she affectionately called him 


‘“‘At last I have found a human being who will listen to me,”’ he con- 
cluded. ‘‘And for this I will make this human being the centre of the world 
and show that this simple Swedish girl will be the goddess of the twentieth 
century.” 

Undoubtedly Stiller had strong attacks of megalomania and enjoyed 
twisting other people’s lives. But somehow his genius was peculiarly suited 
to doing that very thing quite well 
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Greta had little choice other than to listen, wait, work, and see if her 
career would develop under his guidance. She first played in the film 
based on The Story of Gédsta Berling. The Reverend Berling’s propensity 
for wine and women deprived him of a pulpit and a place in society. It 
was the love of the beautiful Countess Elizabeth Dohn that alone saved 
him from annihilation. The part of Berling was played by Lars Hanson, 
the famous Swedish actor; the rdle of the Countess by the unknown Greta 
Garbo. 

The work for the film was exhausting—not only because it was the 
initial effort of the young actress, but because Stiller was trying to make a 
great star of her immediately. The resentment of the other actors, actresses, 
even the technical personnel, was openly apparent. During the course 
of the day, somebody on the set would ask in exasperation, ‘‘What’s 
wrong with Stiller . . . is he crazy or in love? Why is he trying to make 
from this plain girl a great actress?’’ To that accompaniment, Greta spent 
entire days learning dialogue and diction. Often she cried at night. But 
the way out was already cross-barred by his persistence and her own 
ambition. 

Recalling those feverish days, Greta said, “I thought if I did not go 
through with this one film, I would always be nothing, never again have 
such an opportunity, and spend the rest of my life selling hats in a Stock- 
holm store.” 

The four-hour saga was shown in two parts the evenings of March 10 
and 11, 1924. Although a financial success, critics were somewhat cool 
to Stiller’s creation, except for the work of Greta Garbo. The young 
unknown was praised for her intelligent acting. Outside Sweden the 
film was praised without reservation and the new actress won acclaim cf 
her own. A German film was next. American audiences saw this picture 
under the title The Street of Sorrow. 

Stiller worked particularly hard developing a publicity technique for 
his protégée. He succeeded in building up a unique aura concerning her 
person. It resulted in a permanent kind of publicity that has never lost its 
effectiveness. He gave her that intangible commodity—a public label of 
individuality. 

He presented her as a beautiful young girl with remarkable talent who, 
under his difection, could play masterfully any rdle put before her. And 
so the legend of Garbo began, a woman with an amazingly photogenic face, 
a beautiful walk, unusual patience, and a tremendous capacity for work. 

When offered a contract to direct for MGM in Hollywood, Stiller in- 
sisted that Greta be included. Louis B. Mayer considered Stiller a valuable 
man and thought it was worth it to induce him to come to the States. 

They arrived in New York, July 6, 1925—the renowned director and 
the ceiebrated young star. At the pier to greet them were a clerk from 
the publicity department and a free-lance photographer who had been hired 
for $20. It was a cool reception for such a hot summer day, and in a small 
way, too, a forecast of Stiller’s American tragedy. When they arrived at 
their rooms at the Commodore, Stiller added to the city’s heat by pacing 
wildly back and forth in his rooms, smoking cigarette after cigarette. 
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Considering his large size, his dynamic energy, his infuriated temper, the 
sweltering weather, and his cigarettes, he must have looked like some great 
wounded dragon complete with smoking nostrils. He was enraged, and in 
his own way was roaring at Hollywood. 

In her rooms, Greta’s reaction was diametrically opposite. She soaked 
herself in a tub of ice-cold water. 

When they got to Hollywood, he was supposed to direct Greta’s first 
American picture, The Torrent. But MGM assigned Monta Bell and Stiller 
simply became Greta’s coach. He became so depressed that he refused to 
speak to anyone except Garbo. To her he often confided, “I made a foolish 
mistake by coming here. Hollywood is my grave.” 

‘Maybe the situation will change and everything will be all right,” she 
tried to console him. 

“It will be better for you, but not for me. I’m a millstone around your 
neck.” 

“Don’t talk like that!” followed by bitter tears was all Greta couid 
answer. Ineffectual, she knew. Nothing could convince him otherwise; 
his own insight into the situation and his knowledge of himself gave him 
the answer. He could not be a success here—it would never work. for 
both of them, it was a sad beginning. 

Stiller started to direct her next MGM film, The Temptress, but half way 
through it, Fred Niblo took over. The sensitive Stiller never quite recovered 
from the humiliation of the third blow. Depression engulfed him. He 
even stopped eating regularly. A tremendous nervous tension gripped him 
and he began to drink and smoke heavily. His only companion was Greta, 
whom he pitifully tried to hide from everyone. 

The result of his actions had all of Hollywood gossiping about the 
peculiar habits of both of them, their ill-fated love, Greta’s misery, and 
Stiller’s wild extravagances 

But in his tremendous frustration, Stiller never lost his sense of the 
dramatic. Even at that time he saw the possibility of further developing 
the legend of Greta Garbo. The place and the circumstances might be his 
ruination, but he’d wring something from it for Greta. He worked hard 
with the publicity offices of MGM and saw to it that all the stories about 
Garbo—good and bad—landed in print 

Stiller then went to Paramount and directed several pictures for them 
One of them, Woman on Trial, was a great success, but it could not endear 


Hollywood to Stiller. He left it for good, one cloudy February day, just 


about three years after his arrival. He and Greta said goodbye in Los 


Angeles Railroad Station. She was to follow him in a month or six weeks; 
that was the agreement between them. They both cried unashamedly 
Years later, remembering the scene and the promise, Greta tried to 
explain herself by saying, ““The deep desire to be famous, to have plenty 
of money to help my family, and never to need again—I think they were the 
reasons I stayed on in Hollywood and killed my love.” 
“It was natural,’ I said, noticing the tears in her eyes 
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“‘Nothing is natural,” she said, drying her eyes, “except life and love. 
Everything else can be accepted or rejected without much consequence.” 

Stiller had indeed taught her to act—on the stage, in front of cameras, 
and in real life, too. He made her different, fascinating and famous. He 
died alone in November of the same year they had parted. According to 
one version, the cause of his death was tuberculosis; according to another, 
it was suicide. 

Even in this there is the strange similarity between his death and that 
of Igo Neufeld—the only difference again being in time. Neufeld had died 
50 years earlier by his own will so Modjeska could be free of him and 
attain in America her deserved stature as a Shakespearean actress. 

Garbo was so overcome by Stiller’s death, that to this day she doesn’t 
know what kepi her alive. Possibly it was indomitable will and driving 
ambition to be a great actress. She plunged hard into work and in rapid 
succession acted in Flesh and the Devil, Love (based on Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina), The Divine Woman and The Mysterious Lady. The year 1929 
saw the premiers of four of her pictures, A Woman of Affairs, Wild Orchids, 
The Single Standard and The Kiss. 

Anna Christie, her first talking picture, was released in 1930. It was 
the second time she had created the rdle of Anna, a Swedish girl of 
questionable background. The first had been a German film which Greta 
herself considers the better version of the two. Of course, by this time, 
she was an established actress and had made the successful transition from 
silent films to talking pictures. She played in a dozen or more films up 
through 1941, but never surpassed her acting in Anna Christie, the unhappy 
woman in search of love. Perhaps only her performance in Camille met 
the standard. 

A beautiful and famous woman without a known love was in itself 
intriguing, but it was strange food for public consumption. The fact did 
not escape MGM and they tried hard to manufacture a number of 
romances that would make Garbo normal and appealing box-office fare. 
There were so-called romances with many—John Gilbert and Leopold 
Stokowski among them. But they seemed to have made little or no 
impression on the lady involved. They were contrived and she faithfully 
acted a part. But after Stiller’s death, as was the case of Modjeska 
after Neufeld’s death, Garbo was no longer capable of love. 

Her wish is to act again on the stage, perhaps, in some immortal réle. 
And to appear once more in a film. But for such undertakings, she needs 
another Stiller to organize and direct her to do the right things—a strong 
hand to convince her to give actuality to her dreams. Perhaps the memory 
of Stiller will do it. Greta Garbo has lost neither her beauty nor her talent. 
She has mentioned many times her desire to play the réle of Modjeska, 
and she has asked me to dramatize the book.* 

“T don’t know why, but Modjeska’s life is very interesting to me, and 
a play about her excites me very much,” she said that afternoon in Central 
Park where leaves were driven about by an unseen wind. 

* Modjeska: Her Life and Loves. Thomas Yoseloff, 11 East 36th Street, New York, 

16, $5.00. Not yet published in UK. 
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HISTORY— 


MICHELET ON FRENCH SOCIETY—II 
G. P. GOOCH 


WO books, L’Amour and La Femme, la Famille et le Prétre, may be 
regarded as the first and second volumes of a single enterprise. In his 
sympathy with suffering in body and mind Michelet had always ranked 

woman above man, saluting her not merely as the creator of life but as 
the guardian angel of the family. Though generally regarded as a man of 
the Left, he was unashamedly conservative in his estimate of the vocation 
of women. Unlike Mill, who was pleading for a wider and richer life in 
The Subjection of Women, he never ceased to proclaim that her place was 
in the home and that only as wife and mother could she fulfil her destiny. 
With his first wife, who gave him three children, there was no intellectual 
comradeship. The second was interested in his work, but he had little 
contact and little desire for contact with the clever ladies who presided 
over the salons of the capital. Yet no troubadour has paid higher tribute 
to the matchless virtues and spiritual worth of the other sex. 

Every woman, he declared, was an altar because it was a holy task to 
rear a family. That her effort was often a tragic failure was due in most 
cases to the husband. The perfect marriage of his dreams rarely gladdened 
his eyes. Was he too severe to the male element and did he underestimate 
the proportion of successful unions? He could call as witnesses con- 
temporary novelists, for Balzac, George Sand, Flaubert, Zola and 
Maupassant painted much the same dark picture of disenchantment and 
loveless homes, though in their lurid pages the responsibility for disaster 
is more evenly distributed. 

L’Amour opens with the declaration that love precedes the family, for 
it is as old as woman. The family rests on love and society on the family, 
so love is the starting point of everything. George Sand herself had not 
sounded all its depths in her novels. Material and intellectual progress 
was superficial in comparison, and Europe was confronting the industrial 
age with an impoverished soul. It was the task of France to change the 
world by changing herself. Part of the decline was due to the increasing 
use of alcohol and narcotics. Polygamy was growing, legal marriage 
decreasing. Their era would be called the century of diseases of the womb. 
Woman was a sacred creature, the holy of holies, all pity, all tenderness, 
all faith. Infinitely less sensual than man, her thoughts centred on mother- 
hood, giving pleasure and happiness to her husband, more than on her own 
enjoyment. Nowhere is there to be found a purer, more tender or more 
reverent picture of a young wife. With the arrival of the first child the 
family becomes the Kingdom of God in miniature, the strong serving the 
weak, the smallest member of the group in full command. The celestial 
vision often fades with advancing years, but the elderly woman can always 
employ her leisure in works of mercy. With her heart full of love age is 
not an enemy but a friend. 

La Femme, la Famille et le Prétre opens on a sombre note. Woman 
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was being left behind by man, and the gulf was widening. How 
often was the hearth cold, the table silent, the bed a block of ice! L’ Amour 
had been sharply attacked, but it had been read and wept over by women 
who turned to it in their spare hours. Since its purpose had been to restore 
woman to the hearth it could hardly please a man of the Middle Ages or 
a woman who preferred the cloister or the street. Adultery had almost 
become an institution, and in the big cities marriage was avoided unless 
property was concerned. Poverty drove young women to sell themselves 
and men preferred to change partners any day, if they wished. The bachelor 
was afraid to marry a rich girl who was conscious of her social status and 
who often divided her affections between her children and her old home, 
leaving her husband to feel himself unwanted. Some men with modest 
incomes could not give their wife the smart clothes they craved, and in 
some cases religion was a barrier. The ouvriére was miserably paid and 
underfed, and tuberculosis was rife. The educated woman who had to 
earn her living had no fewer difficulties. The governess from the country 
who appeared alone in the evening in a street or a restaurant was taken 
for a prostitute, and she was liable to be molested by the father or son in 
the household of her employers. The actress who received a paltry wage 
was advised to take a lover. No wonder that a girl, hungry and lonely, 
should be led astray, but a woman’s soul was never so deeply corrupted 
as that of a man. 

With decades of teaching experience behind him, Michelet offers advice 
on education at every stage. Children, like flowers, needed sunlight, books 
on natural history, a garden, preferably in the country. Interest them 
in the growth of flowers and in the way birds build their nests. Fruit and 
vegetables were much better for them than meat. Writing at a time of 
terrifying child-mortality which kept the mother in a state of perpetual! 
anxiety, he urged that everything should be done to ensure the rearing 
of a healthy family. The crown of education was the training of every 
young child to love and serve its country. 

Michelet adored France to such an extent that he frowned on any 
mixture of European races. Profound differences, he declared, existed 
between French and English, even in their skeletons, and offspring of mixed 
marriages were often sub-normal. While the German wife was a gentle 
creature, French, Polish and Magyar women possessed much more per- 
sonality and often dominated their husbands. Frenchwomen, indeed, were 
the most many-sided in Europe and the most difficult to know, each of 
them differing enormously from all the others. When she gave herself 
forever the bond was stronger than anywhere else. The Englishwoman, 
who made an excellent wife, obeyed in material things but was averse to 
change. The German woman, so good and gentle, wanted to belong to 
someone. With the pronounced personality of the Frenchwoman great 
care in the choice of partners was essential. And now for once the ardent 
patriot finds a large spot on the sun. The great fault of the French nation 
was impatience, always in a hurry about everything. Michelet gets out of 
his depth in the pronouncements on the women of other countries, of 
whom he had little knowledge. Of French marriages he could speak with 
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more authority, and here, despite his flaming patriotism, he finds little 
to give him joy. 

The author paints a touching picture of the young bride leaving the 
family circle and feeling at times rather lonely in her new sphere. Would she 
be happy? He knew of few really happy marriages. Some required a 
high temperature, some a medium, others zero. So we had to ask how 
much are they married? Everything depended on the start, and it was 
usually the husband’s fault if things went wrong. The wife should interest 
herself in her partner’s work. She should play to him and they should 
read books together and enjoy the arts. A cultivated woman enriched by 
a man’s comradeship would become his superior. She leaned on his arm, 
but she had wings. The book closes on the same note of something 
approaching adoration of woman. “If she does not continually sanctify 
and ennoble the family, she has missed her vocation. Her vocation is 
love, her salvation making man happy. To love and have children is her 
sacred duty.” 

La Femme, la Famille et le Prétre may be described as a voluminous 
appendix to L’Amour. It devotes hundreds of pages to the shrill complaint 
of priestly influence over woman as an offence against her spiritual in- 
dependence and a threat to the harmony between husband and wife. The 
most dangerous of such interlopers in Michelet’s eyes were the Jesuits, 
because they were the most powerful of the Orders, the most zealous, and 
the most unscrupulous. He had witnessed the Catholic revival, and the 
more he saw of it the less he liked it. He had been brought up without 
religious influences, had never felt the need of a faith. Like his parents, 
he regarded the Church as the champion of the rich, a tragic degeneration 
of primitive Christianity. The History of France had saluted St. Louis, 
the Maid, and the /mitation of Christ, but in middle age his attitude to 
ecclesiastical influence hardened, and in 1843 he and Quinet thundered 
against the Jesuits from their chairs in the Collége de France. The précis of 
his addresses, which had aroused nation-wide controversy, appeared in a 
little volume entitled Les Jésuites, which ran through six editions in eight 
months and was translated into several languages. Though there were 
only about one thousand Jesuits in France their influence was enormous 
and increasing. They were growing into a national danger, for they were 
the police of the Pope, a worse tyranny than any secular autocracy. They 
carried treachery into the house, the wife spying on her husband, the 
children on their mother. Without allegiance to the local Bishop, they 
ybeyed their Superior—perinde cadaver—in order to reign themselves. With 
their soft wheedling voices they wormed their way into the impressionable 
hearts of women. They were the counter-revolution, an instrument of war, 
and their aim was the death of liberty. Never before or after did the most 
popular of French historians write a book so one-sided, so emotional, and 
so unworthy of his fame 

La Femme, la Famille et le Prétre was a more dignified performance 
In a preface added many years later, the author declared that the book, 
however severe, had been written without hate, and that he should have 
pronounced a still harsher verdict in view of the records of clerical sexual 
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offences. The 40,000 confessional boxes were the strongholds of the 
Church, and the head of the family felt lonely under his own roof since 
his wife and daughter told an outsider secrets of which he was unaware. 

The original Preface of 1845 declared that he had been violently de- 
nounced and insulted in the Catholic press, which showed that priests had 
been wounded in their most vulnerable spot, namely, taking the woman’s 
side in family quarrels. Would it not be better if the clergy were free to 
marry? Would not a married man understand the problems of domestic 
life better than a celibate? Women needed other champions than the 
priest, and laymen should take up their cause. 

The most instructive section of the book is the survey of spiritual 
direction in the Grand Siécle. Here the publicist gives place to the scholar, 
who supplies vivid portraits of outstanding ecclesiastics. The story opens 
with Francois de Sales and Madame de Chantal, who stand out in shining 
contrast to the Jesuits. They were the tempters of Kings and Popes, of 
the former through their lusts, of the latter by exalting their office. The 
quietism which Mme. Guyon had learned from Molinos had its dangers, 
since the theology of repose weakened the sense of individual responsibility. 
Far worse was the sensualism of the cult of the Sacré Coeur and Maria 
Alacoque. The saintly Fénélon is admired as much as Francois de Sales 
and is saluted as le grand et bel esprit. Bossuet, the Eagle of Meaux, 
an even more commanding figure, is greeted as the wisest of Directors, 
since he never surrendered to the fashionable quietism. After surveying 
the illustrious figures of the seventeenth century, Michelet reiterates his 
detestation of “‘the abdication of the soul’’. 

Passing to the nineteenth century the author notes the disappearance of 
quietism and the survival of the system of confession in undiminished 
rigour. The Enlightenment had bequeathed a far less credulous France, 
and popular education had deprived the priests of their cultural superiority. 
The curé, often the son of a peasant, knew nothing of society and could 
do little for members of an unfamiliar superior class. On the other hand 
he retained influence and the old evils persisted; the husband possessed the 
body of his wife, the priest her soul. The plight of women in convents, cut 
off from all contact with the life of the community, seemed to Michelet a 
living death. Some inmates had been immured without their consent and 
some were mentally subnormal. It was a world of boredom and trembling 
obedience. Many girls received their education exclusively from réligieuses. 
Prisons and asylums were open to official inspection, but no secular 
authority was entitled to cross the threshold of a convent. It was a dark 
picture and it never occurred to the artist that many women found peace, 
fulfilment and happiness behind convent walls. 

The fifth and last of Michelet’s sociological works, written at the age 
of 70, appeared on the eve of the Franco-Prussian war. Nos Fils is a 
treatise on education based, as the author explains, on 30 years of teaching 
experience. Many themes discussed in his earlier books are treated at 
greater length, such as the need for the study of animate and inanimate 
nature. Next to natural history in the curriculum comes the literature of 
travel, beginning with Robinson Crusoe. Thirdly comes history, the story 
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of la Patrie, ‘‘the mother of us all’. Here, as everywhere, Michelet is a 
preacher no less than a teacher. His message is the goodness of human 
nature. The world is a good place full of sunlight and creative energies. 
The Middle Ages were a vaie of tears, the modern centuries the age of 
liberation. Far from needing the services of the Church, the child requires 
to be saved from its false and degrading doctrine of the Fall of Man. 
The Church, moreover, hated liberty, the life-blood of humanity. 
““Elargissez Dieu,’’ Diderot had exclaimed, and Michelet proceeds to 
interpret the injunction in the spirit of his beloved Spinoza. ‘Enough of 
temples. The Milky Way is our temple. Enough of dogmas: God suffocates 
in these little prisons. Liberate the divine essence fermenting in us longing 
to pour forth in torrents and to express itself in creative work. The soil 
awaits our aid, yearning to enrich us with its beauty. La terre, c'est la 
liberté, la dignité, la moralité.”’ 

Michelet proclaimed the blessings of country life from the cradle to the 
grave. The most critical phase in education begins with school life in a 
big city, especially for French youth, the most precocious, impressionable 
and highly strung of types. The best defence against its temptations is 
to interest the boy in the marvels of science. Training for life must start 
in the home, and the mother’s milk is the earliest lesson. Some German 
doctors had declared that a child deprived of this birthright rarely laughed. 
In this latest treatise the author speaks of the father with more appreciation 
than ever before. As a rule, he declares, the French father was admirable. 
Both parents should be careful in their language, for a child is very 
observant. Himself an abstainer, he advises them to bring up their family 
without wine. The mother must strive against her instinct to bestow more 
of her love on a son than on her daughter. The range of studies in 
universities had broadened during the nineteenth century, and the classics 
had been supplemented by history and science. Geological and botanical 
excursions should be arranged and the student should never be overstrained. 
Two hours without a break were too long. The teacher needed an alert 
class as much as the class required a stimulating instructor. 

A quarter of the volume is dedicated to the educational pundits of the 
modern centuries with Rabelais at the top of the list. Ever since his 
declaration of war on the medieval doctrine and practice of asceticism 
there had been a running fight between believers that human nature deserved 
the privilege of liberty and those who taught that all men were born sinful 
and need to be kept in the straight path by threat of hell and hopes of 
heaven. The healthy tradition of the creator of Gargantua was carried 
on by Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel. All these pioneers were inspired 
by a new faith no less ardent than that of the Christian theologians, namely 
the faith in man. Méichelet’s final message to his generation was: be 
yourself and work with others in creative activity. He lived long enough 
to welcome the Third Republic in which Church and priest were to count 
for less in the life of the people than at any period of the turbulent history 
of France. 
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LITERATURE— 
LYRE FROM LIMBO 
BETTY EDWARDS 


MONG the younger poets writing today, Rob Lyle has already shown 
that he is both inspired and accomplished. His most recent book, 
Poems from Limbo (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) should first be read at a 

single sitting for there is an organic unity within its two long, elegiac 
passages. These, called Heroic Elegies and Orphic Elegies, are broken by 
an Interval of six lyrics which lighten but do not destroy their tragic mood. 


The search for a solution to the human predicament has been pursued 
by all serious contemporary writers. Men of action and contemplatives 
are all haunted by the same spiritual anxiety: a need to find for Man a 
way out of his lonely position in a world which has lost its traditional 
beliefs and values. Sartre proposes a new humanism, without the 
“illusory” religious consolation; Mauriac offers the traditional Catholic 
answer, whilst Samuel Beckett implies that there is no solution, that the 
world is merely absurd. But Camus, in 1954, declared that we were at 
last emerging from a period of nihilism; and Rob Lyle is certainly among 
the writers and artists who are groping their way through dark reality to 
some pin-point of light. That he does not find a new one is no denial of 
his poetic vision for he illumines the search by the skill and dexterity 
with which he orders and concentrates, on a single point, a wide range 
of diverse orders of experience. 


His poems are involved with the whole story of civilization rather than 
with a particular age. He explores the cosmic process as a drama whose 
dominant moments, climaxes and culminations reveal the significance of 
the whole. In the Heroic Elegies “the time-span is from classical antiquity 
to the present day’. Here the fate of Marsyas at Apollo’s hands serves 
as a symbol of the total dissociation between man and the gods with whom 
he can communicate only through music. The Hero who emerges as the 
central figure in the drama carries the burden of finding freedom and 
mastery for his fellows; for they are bound to the phenomenal world 
and their loves are particular, individual ones. The vengeful dishonouring 
of Hector’s body by Achilles stands for the rejection of man by man when 
love is for friends and hate for enemies. But “‘nothing is easier than to 
love a conquered enemy” so that victory and defeat between men allow 
of no progress towards love. To know oneself is all-important and only 
through “battling to overcome our unruly selves” shall we know one 
another. The symbol of spiritual truth is seen as music, in “the truth of 
the common chord’’, where 


“The Tonic is God the Father, the dominant God the Son and the lovely 
sub-mediant 
Is the love between them, completing and joining 
White-winged, the Holy Ghost.” 
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But no comfortable resolution is here. It is ““The Triad nailed to the 
towering, three-pronged Tree.” 


The final martyrdom of the Hero is to see and know that he must accept 
ultimate death at the hands of a relentless Fate, that his victories have 
changed nothing. The rebirth of Marsyas with the ‘ageless cry of the 
spring” is assured only for the same hopeless challenge to be made, the 
same struggle against ‘“‘the elemental Will” to fail. His only freedom is 
the freedom to suffer and submit. The poems in the /nterval form a bridge 
between the two tragic sequences, the lyric Envoi linking the mood of the 
final Heroic Elegy to the theme of the next phase. 

“Is there a deeper death than Winter to the world? 


This is the dark side of the moon, the were-wolf’s anguish. 
Who can bear this solitude, this aridity?” 


The world of the Orphic Elegies lies outside time and is one where past 
events endure in an eternal present. The symbolic starting point, the Tower 
of Babel, leads only to “the confusion of tongues” and back to chaos. 
Out of Chaos God created order in the harmony of the Cosmos; the only 
hope for man to communicate on both human and spiritual planes is to 
find his own true place in that promordial harmony. In his planetary and 
atomic explorations he is not escaping from the human condition but is 
destroying universal order by gaining “knowledge without understanding”. 

“The power of the atom is the left hand of the power of numbers. 
The one leads down to the farthest dark, to the cold, 

To the Region of Chaos: 

And the other rises from note to note 

Into the Heaven that is above the Heavens. 

On the one hand there is Scientific Knowledge, 

And on the other, the Laws of the Tetrachtys.” 


Through both sequences of poems the truth of music is the ultimate 
truth. This is not in itself a new light on the music of the spheres but in 
this poet’s juxtapositions it takes on a new meaning: 

“For each thing has its sound, which is its life— 
The wood-anemone, the glint, the seventh wave, 
The bone, the bamboo-shoot, the sole Arabian tree, 


The lynx and the lonely heart. This Amphion knew 
When Thebes rose wondering as he fingered the five strings.” 


“For all of these notes have been sounded from the beginning, 

Even as Mozart heard the Jupiter in an instant of time.” 
The final poem indicates an immanent return to chaos unless Man 
can free himself for a new apprehension of this cosmic harmony. 


Mr. Lyle’s writing has a lyrical, crystalline quality. His controlled, 
sustained imagery heightens the emotional impact of his theme. He is 
scholarly, perceptive and at the same time exceptionally fluent. No-one 
who reads poetry will be disappointed in his new book. 
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PEASANT—COUNT 
RUDOLPH ROBERT 


IFTY years ago, on Sunday, November 21, 1910, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, an old man died calmly, yet dramatically, at a small Russian 
railway station—Astapovo, in Ryazan province. With him at the end 

were his doctor, a few friends, and some members of his family, including 
the wife from whom he had become estranged and whom he had left, as 
he thought forever, ten days earlier. Astapovo then hit the newspaper 
headlines all over the world, for the 82-year-old patriarch had been Count 
Leo Tolstoy, novelist, philosopher, champion of the peasantry, a man 
whose name was known to millions and whose views, though officially 
suspect, commanded widespread sympathy and respect. 

Tolstoy was born in 1828, 130 miles south of Moscow, at Yasnaya 
Polyana, the family estate. Both his mother and father were aristocrats. 
His early life, as occasionally happens with men who subsequently embrace 
asceticism, was marked by sensuality and excesses. Even while still a 
student at Kazan University, he drifted into bad company, and was guilty 
of conduct which he afterwards regretted. Attending lectures only 
irregularly, he received low marks, and failed to take the degree in law 
for which he had been studying. At Kazan, according to his own confession, 
he “began to grow depraved’”’ Then, at the age of 19, in 1847, Tolstoy 
returned to Yasnaya Polyana to manage his estate, and—it is symptomatic 
of his enigmatic, complex character—to study and improve the condition 
of the serfs, who were then still chained to him and to the land. 

Four years later, in 1851, Tolstoy decided to follow the example of his 
brother Nicholas, and become an artillery officer. He was sent to fight 
in the Caucasus against Tartar tribes who were causing trouble. Tolstoy’s 
fellow officers were tough, rough men, with little education. At first he 
was revolted by their society. However, by joining card games and drinking 
bouts, he managed to establish friendly relations. Time and again he lost 
considerable sums of money, though he had sworn, before donning uniform, 
never to gamble again. In February, 1852, he was engaged in fierce 
fighting. A year later his Diary refers to intimate relations with a Cossack 
girl. Casanova himself had not possessed a more roving eye. 

Towards the end of March, 1854, the Crimean War broke out. Tolstoy, 
having petitioned his superiors, was posted to a battery in Sebastopol, and 
seems to have thoroughly enjoyed himself in an atmosphere of “real war 
and danger”. He wrote glowingly of bombardments and intense artillery 
duels and displayed the ardour of a patriot. He wept when he saw 
Sebastopol in flames and the English and French standards hoisted over 
the fallen city. It was, he admitted, a sorrowful day. Patriotism was on 
the wane by then, and, as the sketch Sebastopol in August 1855 reveals, 
his attitude towards war had undergone a fundamental change. He now 
condemned war and was, indeed, one of the first writers to strip it of 
glamour and depict the inglorious truth. Sebastopol, not surprisingly, 
resulted in a first skirmish with the Russian censors. 

Whilst in Moscow in 1862, Tolstoy fell in love with Sonya Behrs, an 
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attractive and intelligent girl, a doctor’s daughter, who had taken her 
diploma as a teacher. Sonya noted his “unattractive appearance” and an 
alleged “instability of conviction” yet, when he proposed, at once accepted. 
Tolstoy thereupon handed her his Diary, in which the wild escapades of 
his bachelor days were recorded. The girl, shocked by much of what she 
read, was free to alter her mind, but did not do so: marriage took place 
within a week of proposal. Tolstoy, aged 34, and Sonya, aged 18, were 
married in the Court Church of the Kremlin, and immediately after the 
ceremony left for Yasnaya Polyana and the country. They were happy, 
though from the very first the Countess was jealous of her husband’s 
devotion to the peasants. Already in December, 1862, she wrote in her 
Diary, “I think I'll put an end to myself one day through jealousy.” Life 
with a genius proved to be trying. It seemed almost impossible to unite 
their two diverse worlds into one. ‘He is so clever, active and gifted,” 
she wrote. “‘And then there is that long awful past of his, while mine is 
so short and uneventful.” Yet only a few months later she was happy 
again, even reconciled to the fact that she never would be “everything” 
to him. On June 28, 1863, their first son, Sergey, was born, and in the 
next quarter-century 12 more children arrived. 


With the new responsibilities of fatherhood to shoulder, Tolstoy, whose 
means were modest, had to devote less time to the peasants, and the 
education of the peasants’ children, and more to estate management and 
literature. He had already published Childhood, Boyhood, Youth and 
Sebastopol; in January, 1863, The Cossacks appeared in a Russian 
magazine, to be followed by preliminary work on a much more ambitious 
novel. Writing to the poet Fet in January, 1865, he mentioned that the 
first part of War and Peace was being published, and asked for Fet’s 
opinion of it in detail. Three years later the Tolstoys moved to Moscow, 
and remained there for six weeks, while the second part of the magnum 
opus was being printed. The sixth and last part of War and Peace was 
finished in 1869, and made him famous far beyond the boundaries of his 
own couniry. Anna Karenina made its appearance in the magazine Russian 
Messenger six years latcr, and put the seal on his literary reputation 

During the years 1874-8 Tolstoy was fated to pass through a tormenting 
spiritual crisis. Groping his way towards a new philosophy, he began 
attending church regularly, prayed night and morning in his study, and 
read books on theology. His habits and, indeed, his entire personality 
changed. Basically proud and hedonistic, he cultivated humility and the 
simple life, curbing his natural high spirits. The outcome of his intellectual 
struggles was not long delayed. Shortly after a visit to the Monastery 
at Kiev he made his shattering indictment of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
which he declared, in effect, was not a Christian institution! The Countess, 
who gave birth to her tenth child at about this time, hoped he was merely 
suffering from an illness that would pass, and, when she realized this was 
not the case, became distraught and angry. 

Tolstoy, undeterred, persisted until the revolution in his thought was 


complete: until it was clear that there could be no reconciling the Church, 
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and its teachings, with the dictates of his own conscience. What then? 
There was only one answer: to go back to the basic principles of 
Christianity, as expounded in the Sermon on the Mount, and put them 
into practice! Tolstoy then proceeded to reform his own life. He 
embraced the philosophy of passive resistance to evil, gave up tobacco, 
took to vegetarianism, and became a teetotaller. He used his pen 
tirelessly in exposing social injustices. When famine threatened 
the peasantry, he threw himself wholeheartedly into the organization of 
relief. He worked in. Moscow slums and distributed alms among the 
destitute and beggars. He tried diligently, but with little success, to arouse 
sympathy for the starving poor among the rich. Tolstoy, former profligate, 
addicted to the pursuit of Cossack girls, gambling and vodka, was now 
following in the footsteps of the saints! 

This sharp break with his past, and with the conventions of the class 
from which he had sprung, involved severe trials. Hardest to bear, perhaps, 
was the Countess’s hostility to his aims, and the pressure she exerted to 
force him back to the former ways of thinking, working and living. Mindful 
of his responsibilities, he made over certain literary rights to her, an 
arrangement from which she benefited at once. Ten years later Tolstoy 
renounced the royalties on all works of his written after 1881, so that 
anyone who wished to do so could publish them freely. Simultaneously 
he signed an agreement assigning other property to his wife and children. 


With State and Church he was in conflict on almost every issue. He 
condemned army and navy, capitalism and landlordism, civil service and 
priesthood, and it is rather surprising that, with such an anarchistic out- 
look, he was neither imprisoned nor even actively persecuted. Apart from 
a fairly vigilant censorship of his books, and some police surveillance, he 
was left free. The autocratic régime, and the Czar in particular, did not 
want to make a martyr of him—and it was generally understood that, 
though subversive, he was, in the political sense, no revolutionary. 


The Church’s reaction to his attacks was less subtle: in February, 1901, 


re 





when the clouds of war and revolution were already gathering over Russia, 
the Holy Synod issued a decree of excommunication against the heretic. 
Sermons were preached against him, and he was branded an outcast. The 
last slender threads with organized religion were severed and, in the event, , 
he was not even given a Christian burial. 

Tolstoy entered the last decade of his life. On January 16, 1902, he 
wrote a letter to the Czar protesting against executions, banishments and 


government by coercion. He voiced the hungry peasants’ demand for the } 


abolition of private property in land. Two years later he protested against 
the Jew-baiting and pogroms taking place in many Russian cities. The 
war against Japan in 1904 he denounced—as he denounced ail wars, just 
or unjust. Nor was his heart in the uprising of 1905, the “rehearsal for 
1917”; he was committed, irrevocably, to the pacifist, non-violent road. | 


In 1908 there were jubilations in Russia in honour of his eightieth { 
birthday. Soon afterwards differences between his wife and himself flared 
up again over the disposition of his literary rights. It was their final clash. } 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE— 


ON CARTMEL FELL 
PHOEBE HESKETH 


the heart has come home. I felt like this on Cartmel Fell. 


Earlier in the day we had explored the village of Cartmel with its 
Georgian houses set well back from the square—houses fresh with muslin 
curtains and window-boxes brilliant in the May sunshine. It was as colour- 
ful as a carnival. I never saw so much colour in a north-country village. 


We were tempted out of the dazzle for a moment by the bow-windows 
of a Beatrix-Potter grocer’s shop. It was cool inside and smelt of apples 
and smoked bacon, and we were grateful for the subdued light. But out 
in the street again it seemed hotter than ever. We paused to lean over a 
bridge and watched the busy brown river underneath. Everything else 
drowsed in the heat—two crimson roses against a grey wall, a white cat 
on a stone. Even the well-kept hotels, cafés, and a shop with souvenirs 
had an appearance of siesta. Only the flowers blazed wide-eyed through 
it all. It was almost continental and at the same time completely English 
with its fifteenth century Priory Gatehouse and the Priory itself, like a great 
ship at anchor, sheltering the village from storm—moihering it too, for 
many of its stones from nearly 800 years ago have gone into the body of 
Cartmel. We lingered on under the trees, reluctant to leave. 


tT me are some places that give you a feeling of belonging, as though 


Eventually we drove away, up Cartmel Fell, and were lost on winding 
roads that seemed to lead nowhere and yet to go on for ever. This is wild, 
romantic country of nobbly fells and rocks and bracken, a summer-land 
of silver-birch and bluebells where the curlew and the snipe are at home. 
And often a kestrel will hang, poised and watchful, above the crags. 

Signposts misled us all the way—Haverthwaite, Witherslack, Backbarrow 
—names without places. I couldn’t bear to be shut up in the car any 
longer. We stopped somewhere nameless and I climbed a fell, alone, 
half-drugged with the heavy hawthorn-smell, with sun and exultation. 
Surely I would see Windermere or Coniston from the top? But no, the 
“top” revealed (as always) summits stretching far away over hummocks 
of bilberry and bent and regiments of spruce trees. 

But on the next summit I felt like the Greeks who cried: “Thalassa! 
Thalassa! ’”’ when, after mountain miles, they saw the sea. There it was— 
sparkling to the south and west. Such is the moment of fulfilment. And 
the best of such moments is that they leave an afterglow. 

Rejoining the family, I persuaded them to follow the twisting road still 
further downhill. It was a bell-clear evening, the sort that leads you on 
further than time allows. A single-armed signpost pointed: “‘To the 
Church.” We turned left along a little rocky road that seemed to lead 
back into the fell. Actually it led us under a lych-gate to a low, grey 
church, so remote in its deserted churchyard that we wondered which it 
could be and whoever would come to it up here on the fell. 
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Some of our questions were answered inside, for we found a picture of 
the hermit St. Anthony with the wild boar. Appropriately this church was 
dedicated to him (in 1504). We also discovered that Queen Mary and 
Princess Margaret had been among its many distinguished visitors. Another 
discovery was a figure of Our Lord in the vestry, which was once part of a 
large crucifix. It was badly damaged, for some enthusiast had used it, not 
so long ago, to stoke the boiler fire. I couldn’t resist climbing into the 
three-decker pulpit; and before leaving I lighted on a passage from the 
open Bible on the lectern: “‘And seeing the multitudes He went up into 
a mountain.” 

Outside, owls called with hollow voices and moths flickered among 
yew tree shadows. I found myself murmuring: ‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,” 
not in the least knowing why. (Some days later I remembered it was a 
novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, which I’d read about 30 years ago. 
Curiosity made me read it again. Meanwhile I discovered from a guide- 
book that the Church of St. Anthony appeared in the novel as Browhead 
Chapel—a fact I’d been unaware of.) 

By now we could think only of food. Where could we find it on this 
wild and darkening fell? Twisting downhill on unfamiliar roads, our head- 
lights touched the grass verges to emerald. Suddenly they flashed on and 
off a hotel name-board. We turned back and drove into the courtyard 
of an Elizabethan house. It was still light enough to see oak timbering 
and a spinners’ gallery. And to our delight the door opened on to a polished 
oak hall and dining-room shining in the glow of oil lamps. 


A smell of roast duck predominated over a faint fragrance of flowers, 
polish, and the blessed lamps themselves. We were enchanted; it was like 
stepping out of a dark hollow into illuminated pages of fairy-tale. After 
dinner we followed our hostess up a black oak stairway to inspect the 
bedrooms. Shadows from her lamp licked the white walls, lost themselves 
in corners. “In this chamber,” I almost heard her say, “slept Goldilocks 
in the smallest bed.” Everything was in character: low beams, uneven 
floors and lattice windows. There were ewers and basins and (oh happy 
anachronism) interior-spring mattresses. 

It was early in August when I came again with a friend, half-fearing 
that a second visit might rub off the magic. But it was still there—a 
romance of Elizabethan England bound with coloured threads of folk- 
lore and fairy-story. Again I experienced a feeling of home-coming, of 
return—to claim an inheritance. 

We drank our coffee in the garden while the late sun glowed through 
phlox and stocks and roses. On such an evening it seemed a sin to go 
indoors. We walked instead through the Winster Valley, and from a rock 
watched the sun setting over fells and fields and woods. 

A wind got up in the night; as I wedged the window I heard rambler 
roses bumping against the lattice. But at seven o’clock all was still, green 
and waiting in the glassy light. 
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another signpost: ‘‘To the Church.” It wasn’t the same signpost; could 
it be the same church? Following its direction, I ran behind a farmhouse, 
through a gate, up a drive, and there was the Church of St. Anthony, 
warm and inviting in the morning sunlight. Inside it looked different with 
the sun almost breaking the east window to fill the silence with light and 
power. I stood before the altar for a few moments looking up—a pagan 
and a Christian in one, because I was looking at the cross with the rising 
sun behind it. 

Again I read from the open Bible on the eagle’s back: “He took Peter 
and John and James and went up into a mountain to pray = 

Though I was alone, the church was not empty; I felt the power of 
solitude. And in these days when most of us must live in crowded com- 
munities, such moments, out of time, are vital—if we really want to live. 
Solitude like this means renewal, a pause for breath when the panting soul 
can catch up with the body. And it can be a revelation—here among the 
hills I learned that prayer is communion whether one looks at the cross 
or the sun. A BBC Talk on Network Three. 
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THE MONTH IN VISION 


A monthly review of some of the notable cinema and television presentations 


DOMINIC LE FOE 


THERE is much that is paradexical about the United Kingdom and the United 
States: the US has a respect for relative age that is not only the source of much 
profit to the antique dealers of this world, but at times causes us case-hardened 
old Britons to smile at their deep respect for the dust of years. 

This attitude of mind is reflected in the love that Holywood shows for almost 
any and all history. If it can be all-American history so much the better. Thus, 
we have been regaled with John Paul Jones, Spirit of Missouri (mistakenly attended 
by one customer in the thought that it would be about Harry S. Truman), Dillinger 
and other heroes and events. Now comes The Alamo, unleashed upon an unsuspect- 
ing stolid British public, all unaware of what a potent name it is in American 
folk-lore. And if the Americans, the people of the New World, the people of rush 
and hurry, of change and speed—if they are hallowers all of the past, then what of 
the British? We are generally reckoned to be a sentimental nation; but our senti- 
ment stems more from eccentricities. Old and derelict railways are more likely to 
be restored than the fabric of Westminster Abbey; the theatre of the provinces 
may moulder away through attrition of its audiences, but the old names of music 
hall can still (spasmodically) fill a hail; our stately homes are kept going on the 
florins of the populace, our museums and galleries languish through lack of light 
and pressure of space. In short, the British are not really interested in the past 
in total—only in section. And this outlook is demonstrated in what has unhappily 
been christened the cult of the Angry Young Man. It is difficult to imagine a term 
more stultifyingly deadly dull than this—but it is a generic term, and like all labels 
has an occasional practical use. In fact, the mass of the public seized with relief 
on the young man; they had grown weary of grand (or minor grand) old men, and 
the pull of nostalgia had lost its urgency. So in the place of respect for the past 
there developed an unnatural and prejudiced love-hate relationship for the pres« at 
and the people thereof, and the future and the people therein. 

The Alamo is a lengthy evocation of a glorious and foolhardy chapter of minor 
American history; Saturday Night is a brief and searing exposé of the social life 
of a section of the nation. In both films made be found food for thought, in both 
films the follies and frailties of the human race are displayed—and in both films 
can one detect a glimmer of hope and a ray of encouragement. 

Unquestionably the story of The Alamo is the nobler; it recounts the events 
that preceded the creation of the State of Texas; in 1836 the ““Texicans”’ were con- 
tinually at war with Mexico, then ruled by the dictator General A. L. de Santa 
Anna; fitful encounters ended in great bloodshed; events had culminated with the 
defeat of Santa Anna’s brother and a sizeable army by a handful of Texans; 
thirsting for revenge Santa Anna had set about building a really massive force with 
which to subdue Texas for good—and so bring “‘peace’’ to the border. For various 
reasons (mainly geographic) the location of the contest was destined to be the 
Alamo, a smal! mission in the borderland—a place which the Mexican armies 
would have to pass before sweeping across the territory. 

Not unnaturally, the Texans heard of the Mexican leader’s intentions, and set 
about raising their own force; as with all independent nations, time for rearming 
was short; General Houston resolved, as a matter of tactics, to go to the North 
to recruit and train his army, and decided to leave a small token force at the Alamo, 
by now modestly fortified. There was only one “professional” soldier in the area— 
William Barret Travis. He was placed in command of the fort. 

The portrait of Travis in the film makes it plain that there could have been no 
better choice; utterly determined to survive, there was no trick or deceit to which 
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he would not stoop to ensure that the morale of the garrison remained high and 
that all preparations possible were complete. He had good cause for concern; 
for the handful of mercenaries and volunteers that he commanded reached no more 
than a total of 185, even when reinforced by the arrival of that astonishing pioneer, 
The Hon. Colonel (and former Congressman) David Crockett. The presence of 
Crockett and his own group was indicative; Crockett was from Tennessee and 
Texas was little concern—but he truly believed (and this I accept) that the Texan’s 
fight was his, and he tock his place cn the fortress and, perhaps unknowingly, 
carved his own place in American folk-history. Por fate had undoubtedly assembled 
some amazing men; in addition to Travis and Crockett there was also James Bowie, 
hunter and fighter—and inventor of that deadly knife. 

Such was the cast gathered into this frail fortress. Travis realised from the outset 
that every day gained was a day nearer relief from the newly-raiscd Texan army; he 
also knew that to hold out increased their own relative chances of survival, for a 
relief column was also cn its way. !n the final reckoning, neither that column nor 
General Houston’s army could arrive in time, although by a prodigious feat of 
arms, Travis’s 185 are credibly reported to have held off a fully equipped and more 
or less trained Mexican host numbering some 7,000, for a period of thirteen days. 
On the fourteenth day the sorely tried defenders were finally overrun, and there 
were no survivors. But from that heroism sprang the state of Texas, for barely 
two months later Genera! Houston led his army (some 990) into battle, obliterated 
the Mexicans and destroyed for ever the ambitions of Santa Anna. It is said that the 
Mexican troops fought bravely and weli—and if they did, then what of the Texans? 
This, then, is the fascinating tapestry that has been committed to film. In every 
way it is a handsome productior ettings, natural scenery, enormous cast 

And surprisingly the individual performances are also good; I say “surprisingly” 
not in a manner discourteous to the actors, but in the knowledge that so often in 
big brash films the work of the actor suffers from over-exposure and inflationary 
pressure. The British actor, Laurence Harvey, was selected to play Travis, and 
turns in a splendid characterisation; a certain dandyism, an implacable ruthless- 


ness, a certain unscrupulous aura, all are suggested and sustained. Richard Wid- 
mark gives a more conventional performance as James Bowic, but I suspect that 
the root of the convention would be deep in the fact that Bowie was probably a 


highly unsympathetic personality. There is something about that knife that suggests 
that he had interests other thar 

John Wayne (whose film this is) directs himself in the role of David Crockett; 
that he succeeds so well is rema > I fear that the Colonel is 
now regarded as a fixture of 





> inspiration of a repellent 


gramophone record with a pe rly morbid refrain. In any case, Crockett’s 
addiction to coonskin hat alse lisadvantage; coupled with the unduly ros} 
complexion afforded him by the make-up department, the result at times makes 


Mr. Wayne look rather like a pantomime dame; but most of the time Mr. Wayne 


looks like David Crockett and we must applaud him accordingly With these 





advantages so widely distributed, it is plain that the film has much in i AvOUr; 
there are. however, two weaknesses. In the first place, its inordinate length; over 
three hours of such a farrago is a t certain!y bound to be too much, and on this 
occasion it I Secor [ pf busine of t fi tk re, the 
Dattie. th end re | nut the y ttermmnts t humour in the 
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and even then it is the most gracious thing about him. Arthur is a youngster of 
about twenty; unmarried, undiscip!ined, unloved, he works from Monday to Friday 
on a deadly dull job of repetition metalwork, in a howling grimy factory. On 
Saturdays he seeks some sort of anodyne against the dreary drudgery of his weekly 
work; he has plenty of money, but believes in spending it; but the spending alone 
is not enough, Arthur has to hit back. Asa result he habitually gets roaring drunk, 
and when in drink there is no bonhomie about Our Arthur; he becomes spiteful and 
mean. And when he’s half sobered up, he takes himself off to the wife of a work- 
mate (on the night shift); Arthur “looks after’ his wife; she becomes pregnant; 
Arthur never worries—he wisks her off to his aunt who, he hopes, is an abortionist— 
and simultaneously starts another liaison with an unmarried girl. Such is the thread 
of story that launches one of the most remarkable screen performances of the year. 
For Albert Finney as Arthur is truly impressive; bluster, ““engaging’’ candour, 
swagger, the sweat: Finney gives breadth and dimension to a remarkable character. 
If Arthur is rebelling against his environment, his own society rebels against Arthur; 
in the end, two friends of the betrayed husband set about Arthur and give him a 
brutal beating; even this does little to alter his views on life. Like a stricken animal 
he retreats into his lair, and reappears believing that the score is settled. The final 
message of the film is one of some sort of hope; it could be that Arthur wili come to 
terms with himself, his dirty town, his tedious work. The message doesn’t say, 
however, that Arthur can ever be happy. 

The script, adapted from Alan Sillitoe’s novel, is astringent, evocative, accurate 
and devastating. The direction is impeccable, and the supporting performances 
first class. Rachel Roberts as the unfaithful wife is moving and too real, almcst, for 
comfort; Shirley Ann Field as the “‘other’’ girl who believes in contracts before 
delivering herself was also good—the right air of pert assurance, the splendid 
serenity that comes with the knowledge that she was desired. There have been few 
films this year which have been so clearly three-dimensional. Not a film of uplift, 
but a film of purpose that tells an alarming story with accuracy, and more remark- 
able, with implicit compassion. 

TV has been ploughing its way through the interminable ‘‘schedules”; those 
barren crime serics are indeed the dullest of viewing; paucity of plot, overabundance 
of “background” music which roars into the foreground, deadly, dreary monotony 
and sameness of treatment, nauseating “moral’’ tone in the final message from 
each synthetic hero. This is bad. Nothing wil! make it better. 

There was one good play—The Cake Maker—a sympathetic study of a woman 
driven by the disinterest of her husband to seek refuge in some sort of Shangri-la 
of the mind; the implications were painful, but the execution was a pleasure to 
watch; some warm, human, understanding performances. 

All the jokes about Britain being the SIst State came home with a bang on the 





morning of the Presidential Election results. There were the trappings—the 
microphone on the Embankment (“And who did you want to win. . .?°’) the 
avuncular interviewer “And here are Glynnis and Gladys. . . off to work girls. . .’’) 


and even (Field Marshal’s Honours, this) Mr. Richard Dimbleby to sigh and 
wrinkie his way through the news at 6-30 of a frosty morning. Still it was good 
immediate TV, and that is what TV is about. The rebuke for the London com- 
mentator from the US-based OTHER commeniator was delicious. Oneupmanship 
never did better. The film of President Kennedy’s declaration of duty made good 
viewing. Surprising!y, the speech of Nixon in which he just managed to concede 
defeat made me believe that, had the election been fought on radio rather than TV 
Nixon may well have won. His voice (without his face) was warm, vibrant, ebullient. 
There must be a thought somewhere. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
SAVING IN A FREE SOCIETY 
Saving ina Free Society. J. Enoch Powell. Published for the Institute of Economic 
Affairs by Hutchinson. 2ls. 

Mr. Powell’s study of saving, which he completed before he rejoined the Govern- 
ment during the summer, takes the !ayman who is prepared to follow this rather 
austere guide through the whole largely uncharted territory, in which all the place 
names are familiar—defence bonds, house mortgages, bank deposits, life assurance 
—but their relationship one to another, their sizes and their moral standards are not 
so settled. We are set to begin at the beginning, with the meaning of saving—not 
the same for the individual as for the corporation, and different again for the 
Government and for the community—and even in this first chapter the non-economist 
will find himself thinking rather more discriminately than before about the subject. 
We are taken then on a tour of inspection: how much saving is desirable and in 
what forms? Quite a lot of our rather vague ideas take a knock on the way, witha 
final jolt coming in the chapter in which Mr. Powell shows us how betting and 
gambling make their contribution to the savings movement. 

The book is of course more than a mere outline of the subject, stimulating 
though even that is in his hands. Mr. Powell is pointing a moral. He is discussing 
saving in a free society, and his argument is that, in the sort of society in which most 
of us believe, our economic life should be “‘shaped by the interaction of the free 
decisions of individuals”. Unless we are prepared to have a wholly planned 
economy the Government “must refrain from using its powers to influence rates 
of interest’ either to borrow cheap or to encourage any “predetermined level or 
pattern of investment”. While if the Government wishes to encourage personal 
savings it should reduce the proportion of personal incomes collected in direct 
taxation: “the professions of any government to wish to promote personal savings 
need not be taken over seriously as long as taxation of incomes is unchanged or 
increasing’. This is a hard saying for Chanceliors who see the advantage of two 
birds in the hand over what may prove to be only one in the bush. Mr. Powell 
himself points out that only savings lent to the Government are of direct help to 
the Chancellor; but few taxpayers can forbear to cheer one who here, in the detail 
of his savings argument as in the past in political action, is on the side of the 
(taxpayer’s) angels. P. E. SMART 


THE MENACE OF PROPAGANDA 


International Propaganda. Its Legal and Diplomatic Control. By L. John Martin. 
University of Minnesota Press. $5.75. 

Early in April, 1958, George V. Allen, Director of the US Information Agency, 
remarked in a television interview that ‘“‘Americans should grow up” in considering 
the realities of the propaganda conflict. His purpose was reassurance: that US 
propaganda, despite occasional defeats on tactical and policy levels, actually was not 
so ineffectual as the US press seems to think—when roused by some clamorous 
occasion to think about propaganda at all. Both the government and the people, 
he said, must confront the new realities of international relations, whereby the 
means of contact between peoples have been immeasurably extended beyond the 
devices of traditional diplomacy 

That the accelerated revolution in communications has transformed the nature of 
international relations has been apparent since the war of 1914-18. But Mr. 
Allen’s sophisticated awareness of this transformation, as he speaks for the official 
practitioners of propaganda, may be itself naive. One of the very realities which 
have to be faced first in this age of propaganda is the immaturity of the public 
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in contending with it—an immaturity that will be a long, long time in passing, as it 
represents attitudes that were a long time in developing. And, even if the public 
does “grow up” in its regard of propaganda, the new understanding will of itself 
bring little reassurance. 

For, whiie the older forms of contact between nations have been slowly moving in 
directions of increasing mutual responsibility and control, propaganda—the 
quintessential instrument of modern ideological conflict—is proving to be in- 
accessible to such ideas and procedures of order in the relations of nations as have 
come to be regarded as a body of international law. 

For recent evidence of both the transformation of international relations by 
propaganda, and of the enormous difficulties in trying to institute controls, we need 
only to turn to the attempt by the US to establish a concept of “indirect aggression”’ 
in dealing with the Lebanese crisis, just a few months after Mr. Allen’s telecast. 
On the one hand, propaganda of the most strident, clearly inflammatory nature is 
one of the fundamental, day-to-day realities of life in the Middle East—being an 
essential element of both Nasserism and of the infiltrating Communist ideology. 
On the other hand, the effort to define what is inflammatory propaganda, to 
pronounce it a form of aggression, and to provide effective means of control, is 
attended by difficulties that are inseparable from the conflicts of interests in the area 
and insoluble alone. 

In the view of Dr. L. John Martin, who has prepared the first comprehensive 
analysis of controls upon international propaganda, there is no possibility of going 
beyond the domestic laws of individual nations, and the negotiatory force of 
traditional diplomacy. ‘Because of changing ideologies, even within a state, the 
subtleties of modern propaganda, and the difficulty of definition, it is inconceivable 
that international law will ever control propaganda, no matter what its content, so 
long as the sovereignty of states is recognized.”’ This conclusion, after so exhaustive 
and documented a study as Dr. Martin has accomplished, does not suggest the sort 
of reassurance that Mr. Allen feels will accompany our “growing up” in our 
thinking about propaganda. And if we extend it to apply to the realization of 
propaganda as becoming itself a principal form of contact between nations, we 
are confronted by a vision of greater, not lesser problems, as techniques are refined 
and amplified, without practicable contro!s. There may be precedents in international 
law for establishing limitations even upon the most totally destructive of nuclear 
weapons. But the propaganda of a Nasser or a Castro, limited only by the direc- 
tions of nationalism and ambition, can set off chain reactions of incalculable, and 
uncontrollable consequence. 

The very fact that Dr. Martin’s book is the first of its kind signifies the seriousness 
of the problem of international propaganda. And it is even somehow appropriate 
that the least thorough and incisive portions of his work should be his early chapters 
dealing with history and definition. For, the paradox of his subject, illuminated 
with excruciating clarity by each day’s events, is that it evades simple recognition 
and definition, while visibly affecting nations and continents. A single rifle shot, 
fired in a border “‘incident’’, may be clearly identified as an event. But acts or even 
currents of propaganda are not so clearly distinguished from the routine operations 
of government. 

The weakness of Dr. Martin’s deliberately brief reviews of the history of propa- 
ganda and of the range of definitions is that he does not relate this characteristically 
modern activity to problems of the discovery and profession of knowledge which 
have persisted since the origins of Western philosophy, and continue to enframe our 
conceptions of contemporary issues. As he proceeds to examine the activities of 
agencies devoted to propaganda, and the statements of jurists and political scientists 
bearing upon the applications of international law to propaganda control, his work 
begins to take on a greater authority. 
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Then, he develops comprehensive, meticulous examinations of international 
agreements for the control of propaganda; of domestic laws relating to propaganda 
practised both within particular states and from outside; of the application to the 
control of propaganda of laws and conventions bearing upon extraterritorial rights 
and responsibilities; and of the means and possibilities of control by diplomacy. 
These examinations are authoritatively supported by a body of references that is 
one of the most valuable features of the entire study. His citations themselves form 
an invaluable resource of statutes, treaties, state documents, judicia! opinions, 
journalistic reports, and other relevant material drawn from all countries. 

In evaluating Dr. Martin’s work, it is for once emphatically proper to speak of a 
“contribution” to an area of concern and study—without the all-too-usual conno- 
tations of patronized triviality. In fact, he has contributed a work that is hereafter 
essential to the consideration of propaganda in international affairs. As such, it 
must inevitably inform that maturity so desperately required in this era of perpetual 
crisis. But there must be no mistaking the grounds and implications of his con- 
clusions for signals of reassurance. Propaganda is here to stay—and we have 
barely begun to work out ways of living with it. We must grow up to that. 
Columbia University. MARTIN S. DworKIN 


THE GOSSIP OF A LORD CHANCELLOR 
Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book. Stevens and Sons. 25s. 


Lord Eldon wrote this volume of 246 anecdotes “‘at different idle moments’’ for 
his grandson, between 1824 and 1827. They are spread without regard to chronology 
over the whole period of his iegal and political career; during his early years on the 
Northern Circuit, as a Law Officer from 1788 to his appointment as Chief Justice 
in 1797 and during his almost continuous period of twenty-five years in office as 
Lord Chancellor until 1827. For the most part the volume contains light and enter- 
taining stories and gossip about Northern Circuit life and many of the leading legal 
and political figures of his lifetime. It was an age when rough language and offensive 
imputations between persons in public life were freely tolerated. Even in the Courts, 
judges and leading counsel indulged mutually in slanging matches. Lord Eldon 
gives some striking examples. 

About himself, Lord Eldon is much more serious, often ponderous and pompous 
in his self-esteem. He is for ever conscious of his own propriety and standing. We 
read a great deal of his friendship with George III, and with George IV. There are 
serious passages, for example, in which he defends his unsuccessful prosecution of 
Horne Tooke for sedition, and tries to explain away his notorious delays in the 
Court of Chancery. His general outlook, legally as well as politically, of course, was 
reactionary and rigid. He describes the dreadful prisons as “palaces’’ where 
offenders “love to reside’. He considered the fusion of law and equity as unwork- 
able. No doubt he would have opposed the highly successful Judicature Aci, 1873. 

The Editors, Mr. Anthony L. J. Lincoln and Mr. R. L. McEwen, have provided 
some useful notes, so that this book will prove an equal delight to lawyers, and 
general readers interested in this period. A. G. DE MONTMORENCY 


THE WHITE LIBERAL VIEW 
Central African Emergency. Clyde Sanger. Heinemann. 30s. 


It must be easy for a white liberal in Central Africa to feel dispirited in the face 
of opposition from most of his own race and distrust from many Africans. So 
Mr. Sanger, finishing his book as the Monckton Commission set out for Africa, 
forecast most of their conclusions and doubted whether they would reach any of 
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them. The secession offer, the basic need for land law reform and positive action 
against segregation are there in full, followed by the observation that the Com- 
mission is a “virtually certain fiasco’’. 

“It would be very remarkable if the Commission, whose members are, on 
balance, anything but biased towards progressive policies, and whose witnesses will 
not be representative of African opinion, was to produce realistic and far-sighted 
recommendations.”’ The realism of the recommendations has yet to be tested—for 
acceptability by white as well as black in the Federation. 

Here, having proved himself trustworthy so far, Mr. Sanger may help to answer 
the question he poses himself: “‘Is there hope that anything but outside pressure 
will persuade Southern Rhodesian legislators to adopt more liberal policies?’ 

His answer is not encouraging. Post-war immigrants, most of them from Britain, 
have contributed more than their share of illiberalism. In particular the large 
artisan secticn of immigrants of whom a large proportion would presumably have 
been Labour voters appear to have taken no socialist colonial policy with them to 
Africa. ; 

On the credit size Mr. Sanger hints that Rhodesians may be more liberal than 
they look with their real views buried by political lethargy, selfishness and desire 
to conform. And he looks forward to an emergence of specifically Rhodesian 
liberalism in the second generation. But he himself still looks to outside pressure 
to force the changes through in time. MICHAEL STEVENSON 


RACE RELATIONS AT HOME 


Newcomers (The West Indians in London). Ruth Glass. Centre for Urban Studies 
and George, Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 

The belief that mutual understanding leads to tolerance or peaceful co-existence 
and ultimately friendship is not easily discouraged. “If only,”’ runs its argument, 
“we could understand the Germans (or the Russians). . .”’ 

Or the coloured immigrants to Britain? 

As this survey shows, there is not only a lack of understanding but an ignorance 
which would be ludicrous if it were not so shameful and dangerous. The people 
among whom the West Indian problem begins, their Kensington or Brixton 
neighbours, exhibit an almost total lack of knowledge about the habits and back- 
grounds of West Indians, aggravated by superstition and fantasy. At that level 
there is an educational task before even the most hopeful would start looking for 
tolerance to blossom forth. 

This book, however, seeks to form opinion at a different level and for positive 
action. Here it suffers, as its author readily admits, from a confusion of purpose. 

Begun as one of a series surveying London minority groups including also Jews, 
Poles and Irish, it was growing out of this narrower scope even before the rioting 
of 1958 gave the West Indian problem an added urgency. So it reached beyond 
London for evidence of trade union and other attitudes to coloured workers and 
into the newspaper files and the political propaganda to explore the expressions of 
racial feeling. 

Yet the best part of the work is still in the first few chapters which analyse 
their origins, occupations and housing distribution, even though they lack 
the answer to that simple question: how many West Indians are there in London? 

Many of the facts and tendencies revealed are quite contrary to usual assumptions. 
They are, however, just the evidence needed in pressing for the kind of positive 
action advocated by this book. “Tolerance can be mobilised. It is the responsibility 
of parliament to give tolerance a push; and to provide a code of standards on 
matters of race relations. Leaders of opinion will have to give the lead—more 
emphatically than they have done so far.” MICHAEL STEVENSON 
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UNFAMILIAR COUNTRY 


The Borderland. Roger Lloyd. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


The modern Christian, like those of earlier generations, depends for his know- 
ledge of God not only upon the Bible, but upon the interpreters and the interpreters 
of interpreters. The first are the theologians, the faithful learned professiona!s who 
by higher criticism and philosophy expound and analyse the truths of Old and New 
Testaments with ever-increasing critical acuity—and in ever more complex and 
technical language. The second are the Christian literary men who meet the divines 
in the intellectual kingdom which Canon Lloyd terms the “Borderland”’, and return 
from thence to tell their experiences in story, drama, poetry, or mystical writing. 

If from the days of the prophets onwards the theologian has needed the aid of 
the artist, until recently the professional divine frowned upon the writer who 
could transmute his insights into allegory, adventure or sheer beauty; regarding him 
with hostility and jealousy—because of his fame and popularity, and maybe his 
royalties too. Not tiil our own century did the Church realise that the Christian 
writer may be among the most effective of its modern apostles. Since G. K. Chester- 
ton, says Canon Lloyd, the layman, the free artist, has been our theological teacher 
and no one has said him Nay. More than that, the theologian now recognises that 
the Christian artist is no less “inspired” than himself. Dorothy Sayers, Charles 
Wiiiiams, C. S. Lewis, and T. S. Eliot—it is from these rather than from the heavy- 
weights of theological schools that the layman learns his appreciation of divine 
truths, and from the writer he can often receive a more vivid picture than can ever 
be given in purely theological terms. 

In his new book on this unusual and fascinating subject, Canon Lloyd takes the 
reader on a brief conducted tour of his country of the Borderland. Although it 
is necessarily a cut-price coach-tour there are some unexpected characters to be met 
—Robinson Crusoe in his dream of judgment and forgiveness, and Tom Brown’s 
school-friend Arthur with his astonishing vision of the Communion of Saints 
reminding us that Defoe and Hughes were among the citizens of Borderland. 

“The true monarch of the Borderland . . . is God himself in the act of inspiring,” 
and no writer worthy of the name is wholly responsible for all that he puts down, 
the author says. Some of it may be far beyond his own creative power, for he is 
inspired. Fictional characters have an odd way of creating themselves—and how 
they manage to do so would provide a most interesting study—and the writer can 
ever be the subject of a visitation. ‘“‘At its highest the visitor is God himself, and 
the visitation is the Mystical Vision,” the spiritual world breaking into the space- 
time existence of one individual or another—and by no means necessarily to those 
whom a parish or diocesan council would select as obvious candidates for the 
honour. They may not even be religious people in any way whatsoever, for the 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth. 

A most unusual book, this is one which is as intriguing as it is useful, and it can 
help the layman to see the vision behind much writing—in hymns, for instance— 
which before has passed him by unnoticed. 

ROGER PILKINGTON 
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NOTICES 


COLLECTED ESSAYS: ALDOUS 
HUXLEY. (Chatto & Windos. 30s.). 
This is a most welcome volume of 48 
essays selected from works of Mr. 
Huxley, published between 1923 and 
1956. They are representative of the 
broad scope of his intellect and interests, 
including essays on nature, travel, love 
and beauty, literature and the arts, 
history and politics, psychology and 
religious belief. The preface itself is a 
delightful and penetrating piece on 
essay writing. This volume should 
delight Mr. Huxley’s vast following, 
although there will be regrets at omis- 
sions. A further selection should be 
published. 


BALLADS AND STORIES FROM 
TUN-HUANG. (Allen and Unwin. 
25s.). In this enthralling anthology, 
Mr. Arthur Waley has translated twenty- 
six pieces from the collection of MSS 
discovered in a “Cave of the Thousand 
Buddhas” in North-west China in 1900. 
The collection is said to date from the 
5th century to the end of the 10th. 


These tales are full of wizardry and the 
supernatural, “with the omnipresent 
influence of Buddhism” told in colour- 


ful and picturesque language. These 
stories, writes Mr. Waley, were not 
handed down from mouth to mouth, 
but “composed, on well-known themes, 
by people of the scribe or village 
schoolmaster class who could read or 
write” but without higher literary 
education. Nonetheless there is a great 
deal of charm and literary quality in 
these translated tales. 


THE MORNING AFTER. (Dobson. 
6s.). Mr. Alistair Sampson has followed 
his successful volume of humorous 
verse, To-night and Other Nights, with 
this sequel devoted to very short 
stories and further verse. He has exe- 
cuted his own illustrations, which should 
evoke a great deal of mirth. The verses 
and stories vary from the somewhat 
macabre account of Mr. Hyram de 
Wint’s finger to the moving favie of 
John Claude Aloysius Barnet Struve 
who would not at any price remove any 
morsel of the name he bore. This makes 
a very light and witty book for Christ- 
mas. 


CRIMINAL LAW REVIEW; Special 
Issue on Violence. (Sweet and Maxwell. 
3s. 6d.). The prospective legislation on 
the treatment of offenders gives particu- 
lar interest to this series of four articles 
by experts. This little volume poses 
rather than answers the problem of 
violent crime and its punishment. 
Writing on the treatment of violent 
criminals, Mr. Gordon Hawkes of the 
Prison Service Staff College points out 
that still “we know very little about 
how to change human beings or touch 
them at the level where the springs of 
action lie’. He also points out how the 
problem can be exaggerated: ‘‘the rise 
in the proportion of serious crime com- 
mitted by those under twenty-one has 
been less than one per cent since 1939”’. 
Mr. Hersche] A. Prins, who is a Proba- 
tion Officer and psychiatric social 
worker, writes on social and family 
aspects of the problem, while Dr. T. E. 
James discusses the sentencing policy 
of the courts. “The primary concern of 
the court is the protection of the public 
and thereafter deterrence of others.” 
Rehabilitation of the offender is ‘‘ancill- 
ary”, although “Juvenile Courts are 
able “to place more emphasis on the 
reformation of the offender than the 
higher courts”. Captain A. Popkess 
contributes an interesting account of 
the racial disturbances in Nottingham. 
On the whole this is an optimistic 
survey; but it does show how far this 
country in the past has neglected the 
study of criminology. 


THE RULE OF LAW IN A FREE 
SOCIETY, (/nternational Commission of 
Jurists.) The Commission has been 
doing a vast amount of invaluable work 
in promoting the rule of law, and in 
investigating the violation of the prin- 
ciples of justice. It has now published 
in full the Report of the International 
Congress held last year in Delhi by 
jurists from fifty-three countries in the 
free world. The Report discusses the 
machinery and safeguards under vary- 
ing conditions needed to preserve basic 
individual rights. The next stage is the 
Lagos Conference early in 1961. 
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